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GOVERNMENT of INDIA SECRETARIAT 

COMMITTEE, 


To 

The SECRETARY to the GOVERNMENT of INDIA, 

HOME DEPARTMENT. 


Dated New Delhi, the 10th March, 1936. 


Sib, 

In accordance with the Home Department Resolution No. F-154-85, 
dated the 3rd October 1935, we have the honour, on completion of our 
enquiries, to submit our Report upon the different points referred to us. 

CHAPTER I.—INTRODUCTORY. 

2. Terms of reference. —The terms of the reference to our Committee 
were as follows: — 

(1) to examine— 

(«) the system under which officers are at present obtained for the 
superior posts (Secretary, Joint, Deputy and Under 
Secretaries) in the Government of India Secretariat. 

(b) the method of office procedure, and 

(c) so far as may be necessary in connection with (a) and (b) above, 

the organisation of the clerical staff; and 

(2) to recommend such changes as are required to secure the more 
efficient *and expeditious despatch of public business, particularly under 
the constitution which will be established under the new Government of 
India Act. 

A somewhat similar enquiry in 1919, presided over by Sir H. Llewellyn 
Smith, preceded the enactment of the Government of India Act of 1919, 
and speaking generally may be said to have covered, in the light of the 
circumstances of that day, the ground indicated in points (1) (b) (c) and (2) 
above, but with the matters raised in point (1) (a) our predecessors were 
not asked to deal, presumably because the problems connected with them 
were not at that time_ acute, a fact which is not without significance. 
For the reasons, however, indicated later in Chapter II, it seems to us 
that it is this question of the recruitment of officers to the Central 
Secretariat which presents the most serious difficulties, and we have 
accordingly devoted our attention primarily to its consideration. 

3- Procedure of the Committee and general observations. —We assembled 
at Bombay on the 10th November 1935, and made our headquarters at 
New Delhi. We have, however, paid visits to Bombay, Allahabad, Patna. 
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Calcutta, Madras and Lahore, and examined in consultation with the 
Heads and Members of the respective local Governments and their 
Secretariats both those questions arising out of our enquiry in which the 
provinces are directly concerned and details of procedure in the provinces- 
which, although not specifically our affair, might possibly throw some light 
on the work of the Government of India. Representative's of Assam and 
the Central Provinces Governments were good enough to meet us at 
Calcutta and Delhi respectively. We have not thought it necessary to- 
trouble the Government of the North-West Frontier Province, while in view 
of its impending separation we have regarded Burma as outside the scope 
of our enquiry. 

At headquarters we have had the benefit of personal discussion with 
the Members of the Central Government together with its Secretaries 
and some of its Joint Secretaries, Deputy and Assistant Secretaries. We 
have also met the Heads of certain Attached Offices ( e.g ., the Central' 
Board of Revenue and the Public Service Commission), the Auditor-General 
and representatives of certain Service Associations (e.g., Indian Civil 
Service, Audit and Accounts, and Customs). In all we have, as a Com¬ 
mittee, had conversation with some 110 individuals. We have further 
personally visited some departments of the Secretariat. 

As did our predecessors, we have conducted our proceedings on the 
informal basis of personal discussion, although various valuable written 
memoranda have been supplied to us and much information given in 
writing in answer to our requisitions. 

As also did our predecessors, we have been afforded everywhere and 
from all ranks the most willing and ready assistance which we wish most 
gratefully to acknowledge. 

Lastly, and again equally with our predecessors, we trust that none of- 
our remarks will be taken to imply a failure to recognise the high standard 
of work attained by the many able officers of the Secretariat. 

4. Having regard to the extent to which the scope of our enquiries 
overlaps that of the Llewellyn Smith Committee, we have thought it 
useful in some ways to take up our review at the point at which it was 
then left. The picture drawn by our predecessors in para. 6 of their 
report of the conditions in which work in the Secretariat of the Govern¬ 
ment of India is carried on is broadly true of the present day, and we 
do not attempt once more to draw it. The difficulties of geography, 
climate and race remain, and are likely to remain, unchanged, entailing 
similar consequences in respect of the procedure and methods followed, but 
in certain directions there have been most noticeable developments, and 
these it is desirable to emphasise at the outset- 

5. Volume of work in the Government of India .—In a country of the 
size and diversity of India, the work of the Central Government, whether 
under the existing system, Provincial Autonomy or Federation, must 
always remain onerous and complex. It was noted by the Secretariat 
Committee of 1919 (para. 58) that to the extent of about nine-tenths of 
their work, the Government of India were engaged in dealing with cases 
coming to them from outside, and to the extent of rather more than a 
half with work coming up from the provinces. The subsequent relaxations 
of financial and administrative control as between the Central and pro¬ 
vinces, following on the Act of 1919, must have greatly reduced the 
number of provincial references, and while the cases coming before the 
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Central Gove rnm ent are still mainly initiated outside it, and in their 
practical bearing touch many aspects of provincial life, they tend more 
and more to be concerned with Departments and subjects under the direct 
administration of the Government of India. However, even allowing for 
a diminution in the direction indicated, work has increased remarkably 
since 1919. The political changes of 1919 inevitably resulted in a quicken¬ 
ing of activity in such matters as Agriculture and Research: Labour 
legislation, the affairs of Indians overseas, and the enquiries of the League 
of Nations and the International Labour Organisation have become pro¬ 
minent : revisions of tariffs in pursuance of the policy of discriminating 
protection to industries, intervention in specific industries (e.g., tea, lac, 
rubber and coffee) and the development of commercial intelligence have 
received increasing attention: new subjects have come to the front in 
connection . with publicity, broadcasting, civil aviation, the Indian Stores 
Department and the Public Service Commisssion, while internal politics 
have added materially to the labours of the Home Department. The 
administration of income-tax and the control of the major portB have also 
been centralised. The discussion of political reforms, following on the 
Simon Commission and culminating in the Government of India Act of 
1985, has affected every Department, while the elaboration of administra¬ 
tive changes consequent on that Act and the future contingency of 
Federation have produced and will continue to produce, innumerable 
problems. 

In fact nothing could illustrate this point more strikingly than the 
enumeration (vide Appendix II) of the different Attached Offices which 
have come into being since 1919 in order either to cope with entirely new 
developments or to enable increasing attention to be given to older subjects 
which have assumed increasing importance. It will be seen that they 
total no fewer than nine. 

Tfie reactions of these developments are obvious, and the facts are 
strikingly borne out by a comparison of the superior secretariat staff of the 
Government of India in 1900, 1919 and at the present time, which shows 
the following results: — 


( 6 ) 

Members. 




Number of 


Secretaries 

Joint 

Deputy 

Under 

and 

Secre¬ 

Secre¬ 

Secre¬ 

Additional 

Secretaries. 

taries. 

taries. 

taries. 

7 

1 

9 

9 

11 

, . 

9 

8 

0 (e) ( d) 

7(d) 

12 (d) 

7(d) 



12 

12 

16 (e) (d) 


(а) Paragraph 69 of the Report of the Llewellyn Smith Committee. 

(б) The Foreign and Political Department is in the direct charge of H. E. the Viceroy r 
the Departments of Education, Health and Lands and the Imperial Council of Agricul¬ 
tural Research are in charge of the same Member. 

(c) The Reforms Office which is on a temporary basis is not included ; neither are the- 
Secretary and Assistant Secretary to the Legislative Assembly Department which is on 
a special footing. 

(d) The Railway Department, the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research, the 
Central Board of Revenue, and the Military Finance Department, are net included. In 
tfiaM four Departments, there are at present 4, 4, 13, 6 and 7 officers with the status ot 
Secretary, Joint, Deputy, Under and Assistant Secretary respectively. 

One post brSebretary, 6 posts of Joint Secretary, 8 posts of Deputy Secretary, 2 posts* 
Under Secretary and 1 post of Assistant Secretary are at present temporary. 
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Taking the statement of what may be called, the departments proper 
-the noticeable points are the additions to the number of Joint, Deputy and 
Assistant Secretaries and the decrease in the number of Under Secretaries. 
If what may be regarded (without offence) as the secondary departments 
rare included, the figures are even more striking. It is true that various 
posts are temporary, but unless created specifically for a particular job 
( e.g ., the Beforms Office) temporary appointments have a tendency to 
-crystallise into permanencies. 

Under Federation there is little or no hope of a reduction in the 
•demand for officers- There will almost certainly be more Ministers than 
the existing Members {vide section 9 of the Act of 1935),' and although there 
may be adjustments between Secretaries and Joint Secretaries, the net 
result will probably be some increase in staff. Again new offices will come 
into being e.g., those of Counsellors, Financial Adviser, the Federal Bail¬ 
way Authority, the Federal Court and the Governor-General’s Secretariat, 
all requiring staffs of their own. 

While too such temporary offices as Beforms have been excluded, it 
is to be remembered that temporary requirements of one kind and another 
frequently recur. 

Equally noticeable are the figures for the permanent clerical cadres of 
dhe Secretariat and Attached Offices. 


Secretariat. 






*1919. 

1935. 

Percentage 




' 



increase. 

^Superintendents 




48 

66 

16-66 

Assistants 


* 

. . 

211 

292 

38-39 

•Clerks 


* 

* 1 4m, 

321 

2971 7 
183 (5) S 

49-63 

Stenographers . 




36 

61 

69-17 






Attached offices. 



1919. 

1936. 

Percentage 

increase. 

Superintendents .... 

10 

42 

320 

Assistants ..... 

71 + 215'i 

212 ) 



(c) )■ 324 

l 


-Clerks ..... 

38 J 

313f f 697 

115-1C 



172 (6) J 


Stenographers . 

7 

1 

50 

614-30 


* Paragraph 50 of the report of the Llewellyn Smith Committee, 
f 2nd Division Clerks. 

(6) 3rd Division Clerks. 

(c) This represents the staff of assistants and clerks in the office of the Director-Gene- 
sral, Posts and Telegraphs. Figures showing their numbers separately are not available. 
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In other words, the total clerical establishment in the Secretariat ha* 
increased from 616 to 889 or by 44'32 per cent, and in the Attached Offices- 
from 341 to 789 or by 131 "38 per cent, since 1919. 

6. The proceedings of the Central Legislature. —The extent to which the 
proceedings of the Council of State and Legislative Assembly now loom in- 
the life of the Government of India is well known. The resulting 
preoccupation of the time of the Secretariat is manifest, and we were 
informed that while these bodies are in session the disposal of current 
business is seriously retarded. 

With the introduction of Provincial Autonomy there should follow arr 
appreciable reduction of business under the head of resolutions and 
questions dealing with matters of provincial concern, and a much needed 
relief to the Secretariat will thereby be afforded. On the other hand, in 
the enlarged legislative bodies which will come into being with Federation, 
business will presumably tend to be prolonged, and even while Secretaries- 
and Joint Secretaries will acquire greater freedom when they cease to be 
members, they will, on occasion, have to be in constant attendance. 
Again, under the new conditions their services may be requisitioned to a 
greater extent than now in connection with publicity. Immediately,, 
however, the pressure of Council work should lessen. 

7. Character of work in the Government of India —But apart from tile- 
actual volume of work, there has been a significant alteration in its general 
character. Prior to 1921 the Government of India, working through the 
Provincial Governments, supervised and directed the whole field of 
administration. It prescribed the main outlines of policy and scrutinised 
its application, subject, of course, to the directions of the Secretary of 
State. The Reforms of 1919 inaugurated a definite provincial responsibility 
in certain extensive fields. The important subjects of Education, Medical 
Administration, Public Health, Local self-government, Roads and Build¬ 
ings, Agriculture, Civil Veterinary Department, Co-operative Societies, 
Industries, Excise, Registration and Religious and Charitable Endowments* 
were transferred to the control of Ministers. Even in the Reserved 
Departments, follownig on considerable financial and administrative delega¬ 
tions, the tendency has been for the Government of India to intervene 
more rarely. The division of responsibility thus became vertical rather 
than horizontal, and while, as already noticed, the functions of the Govern¬ 
ment of India vitally affect the interests of the provinces, they are more 
particularly their own concern. Relations with the provinces are coming 
to be concentrated more and more in the spheres of law and order, 
labour and finance except in so far as the endeavour is made to co-ordinate 
provincial activities in matters of all-India interest though of individual 
provincial responsibility. The need for such co-ordination has already been 
felt. A Central Advisory Board of Education and a Bureau of Industrial 
Intelligence and Research have recently been established, and Co-operative 
and Industries Conferences have been revived. It is to be noted that 
under Provincial Autonomy the need of such co-ordination is likely to be 
more marked, and we were informed that proposals for the creation of 
Advisory Boards for Public Health and Co-operation would shortly be 
considered. 

8. Reactions of Provincial Autonomy on the work of the Government 
of India .—The all important change to be brought about in the near 


* In two provinces Forests also. 
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future by the Act of 1935 is the introduction of Provincial Autonomy in 
place of the dyarchical system of the Act of 1919, and we have, therefore, 
■examined in some detail the reactions of this innovation on tne work of 
the Central Government. 

At first sight it would appear that the advent of Provincial Autonomy 
must mean a substantial curtailment of the work now devolving upon the 
Government of India, and it was with some initial surprise that we heard 
the unanimous testimony of the Secretaries to that Government that 
they did not anticipate any such degree of relief. We accordingly went 
through with these officers each item in the present distribution* * * § of 
business, and were forced eventually to the conclusion, unexpected as that 
might be, that in general their surmise was likely to be accurate. The 
work of the Defence, Foreign and Political, Kailway and Ecclesiastical 
Departments is obviously not affected by the inauguration of Provincial 
Autonomy, except that in the Political Department it will be increased 
now that all States are in direct relation with the Government of India 
(the intervention in some instances of a local Government having been 
eliminated) and difficult and possibly protracted negotiations in connection 
with Federation are to be anticipated. In connection with these Depart¬ 
ments, therefore, we do not propose to enter into further detail, but in 
Appendix III we have enumerated f in respect of each Department (other 
than Home) the subjects which will obviously not be touched by Provincial 
Autonomy, and as regards the rest have added explanations,: of our view 
that even in their case the same result is in the main probable- The posi¬ 
tion in the Home Department is described in a short note§ leading to the 
same conclusion. If this anticipation is correct, it follows that no great 
measure of relief to the Government of India is to be expected on this 
^account. 

* Rules of Business No. 1. 

t Bart A. 

t Part B. 

§ Part C. 
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CHAPTER H.—RECRUITMENT TO THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 


;9. Tke system of recruitment to the Government of India .—In order to 
find officers for the discharge of these duties, the Government of India 
have to supplement the personnel of the Central Services by indent upon 
the provinces, and in Appendix IV, will be found a statement of appoint¬ 
ments ordinarily held by members of the Indian Civil Service, together 
with the pay of each. These are divided into posts for the occupancy 
•of which a definite term is set (Part I) and those for which no such 
tenure is laid down (Part II). The theory is that adequate provision is 
made for these posts in the different provincial cadres both by specific 
provision for so many superior posts at the Centre, and by the addition 
to each provincial cadre of a definite reserve of 7 per cent, of the provincial 
superior posts for direct recruitment in order to provide for temporary 
posts, deputation proper and foreign service, whether under the Imperial 
or particular Provincial Government. 

Provision under both heads carries with it an addition for inferior duty 
posts at the rate of 38'7 per cent, of the superior posts, whereas the require¬ 
ments of the Government of India in the matter of inferior posts are as 
follows:— 


4 Under Secretaries. 

3 Assistant Collectors of Customs. 

4 posts in Class I of the General 

Accounts Service. 


List of the Indian Audit and 
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"Since it was decided in 1932 to abolish the last 4 posts as they fell vacant 
end as deputations of officers on the junior scale are infrequent, the 
reserve should normally suffice, but for the short recruitment in recent 
years (vide para. 10) and the reduction in the number of provincial Under 
Secretaries which has rendered fewer men available with previous 
"Secretariat experience. 

In respect of superior duty posts under the first category, provision 
is made for 58 superior appointments (indicated by asterisks in Appendix 
TV) which are borne on the provincial cadres in proportion to the 

•strength of the Service in each province *’ .. 

indicated below*. 


the details of allotment are 


• Madras 
Bombay 

Bengal . , 

United Provmoee 
Punjab 

Burma . . 

Bihar and Orissa 
Central Provinces 
Assam 


8 

7 

8 
9 

7 

8 
8 
4 
2 


£8 
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In actual practice, however, the number of officers of the Indian Civil 
Service. employed under the Government of India is much larger. For 
instance, in 1935, 38 officers were employed in superior posts in the 
Political Department against the provision of 29 posts included in the 
above total- 

There are moreover certain other permanent superior posts not borne 
on the cadre of the Indian Civil Service which are not infrequently held 
by members of that Service, e.g., posts of Member, Central Board of 
Revenue, some posts of Commissioner of Income-tax, Director-General, 
Posts and Telegraphs, Deputy Director-General, Posts and Telegraphs, 
Commissioner, Northern India salt Revenue, Deputy Indian Trade 
Commissioner, London, Indian Trade Commissioner, Hamburg, Deputy 
Auditor-General, Secretary to the Government of India, Defence Depart¬ 
ment, and one post of Post-master General. The number of such extra¬ 
cadre posts held by the Indian Civil Service in 1935 was 22. 

The provincial deputation reserve, calculated on the basis of 599 
superior posts for direct recruitment is 42. Figures for 1935 Bhow that 
there were 12 officers of the Indian Civil Service employed in temporary 
superior posts under the Government of India. Statistics of officers- 
serving in temporary superior posts under the local Governments or on 
foreign service in 1935 are not readily available, but the number of such, 
officers in 1932 was approximately 60. We doubt if there has been a 
reduction in this number since, and we therefore assume the same figure 
for 1935. 

It will thus be seen that, while the provincial Indian Civil Service 
cadres contain provision for 58 superior posts under the Government of 
India and 42 officers for the deputation reserve, according to our calcula¬ 
tions, 156* officers were employed either in permanent or temporary 
superior posts under the Government of India, temporary posts under the- 
Local Governments or on foreign service in 1935. 

Put in another way, the number of Indian Civil Service officers 
employed under the Government of India either in permanent or tem¬ 
porary superior posts in 1935 was 96, while the number of I. C. G. officers 
employed in temporary posts under the Local Governments and on 
foreign service was 60, making a total of 156 in comparison with a cadre 
provision under both categories of 100. In other words, the provision in 
the different cadres is quite inadequate to meet the actual demands, and 
this feature has persisted over a series of years. 


* 33 officers in superior posts in the Foreign and Political Department, 

29 officers in superior posts (other than those in the Foreign and Politioal Department^ 
under the Government of India borne on the cadre of the I. C. S. 

22 officers in permanent superior posts under the Government of India not borne on 
the cadre of thq I. C. S. 

12 officers in temporary superior posts under the Government of India. 

60 officers in temporary superior posts under local Governments or on foreign service. 



The way in which thi8 discrepancy has hit the different provinces is 
shown below:— 


Province. 

Provision in 
the cadre 
for 

superior 

Government 

of 

India 

posts. 

Deputation 
reserve 
calculated 
on the 
number of 
provincial 
superior 
posts. 

Total. 

Number of - 
officers 
with the 
Government 
of 

India in 
1986. 

Madras . . 



8 

6 

14 

13 

Bombay 



7 

5 

12 

6 

Bengal . 



8 

6 

14 

10 

United Provinces . 



9 

7 

16 

18 

Punjab . 



7 

6 

12 

22 

Burma . 



8 

6 

13 

4 

Bibar and Orissa 



5 

4 

9 

11 

Central Provinces . 



4 

3 

7 

10 

Aamun . 



2 

1 

3 

3 




68 

1 « 

j 100 

96 


Since the provinces have to meet also their own temporary needs 
out of the total provision of 100, it is obvious that very little margin has 
been left to them for the purpose, and> as already mentioned, the require¬ 
ment of all provinces on this account is normally about sixty. 

10. Special factors affecting recruitment in recent years .—In consider¬ 
ing these figures, however, the following further facts have to be borne in 
mind:— 

(a) Since 1920 all provinces have been subject, over and above thp 
normal casualties, to a considerable drain in the shape of retirements on 
proportionate pension. Details are given in Appendix V, but the total 
number so lost is 107. Although such losses were actually larger in the 
earlier yearn, it is noticeable that they still continue. All province^ 
have suffered, but in proportion to their cadre strength, Bengal and (to 
a less extent) Bombay seem to have been hardest bit. 


(6) For some years past—noticeably since 1981-32 and in the War 
years 1915—1918—recruitment to the Indian Civil Service has beep 
anything but satisfactory either in respect of the total number obtained 
or since 1925-26 (on a fifty fifty* basis) of the number of British recruits 
secured. Details since 1914 are given in Appendix VI, and the figures 
speak for themselves. During this period there was a total shortage of 
80 on the present sanctioned strength of the Ind i an Civil Service. Since 
1925-26, 256 British recruits only have been secured against 322 Indians. 

This point is of particular importance in connection with the recruit¬ 
ment for the Political Department, which ordinarily asks for British 
officers and retains them permanently. Its requirements from the Indian 
Civil Service are ordinarily two officers each year and three every third 

- T ^ ff ~ in 1925-28 following the recommendations of the Lee 

Commission. 














year. In 1035 there were 83 such officers serving the Department who 
had been drawn from the provinces shown below*. 

Since 29 superior Political appointments are borne on the provincial 
cadres, the Department can at least plead that they have not asked for 
very much more than their provision, but the special elements in their case 
are the demand for British officers and their permanent retention when 
obtained. The United Provinces and the Punjab have suffered noticeably 
from such demands, and in both much stress was laid upon the fact that 
the provinces were being deprived of the services of capable junior British 
officers just when they were especially needed in connection with local 
requirements owing, among other things, to communal troubles. It is to 
be remembered, however, ftiat a demand for a larger measure of Indianisa- 
tion in the Department has already been voiced in the Central Legislature 
and is likely under Federation to be heard again. 


(c) The difficulties arising from the shortage in the cadre are accen¬ 
tuated by the marked divergencies between the actual and theoretical 
distribution of officers at certain stages of service. There is a large 
demand for men between 12 and 23 years’ service for filling Secretariat 
and other- superior posts both in the Government of India and the pro¬ 
vinces, but it will be seen from Appendix VII that there are only 328 
officers of this category available against the theoretical figure of 407. 
The deficit is spread over all provinces except the Central Provinces and 
Assam, but it is particularly heavy in the United Provinces and the 
Punjab. The shortage of officers between 18 and 23 years’ service Js 
even more acute, the actual and theoretical figures being 136 and 197 
respectively. Taking the provinces together, the state of the cadre with 
regard to men between 12 and 17 years’ service is not so unsatisfactory, 
the actual number being only 17 short of the theoretical number, but this 
is due to the fact that the excess over the theoretical number in Madras, 
Bengal and the Central Provinces is set off against the deficit in Bombay, 
the United Provinces, the Punjab and Assam. It is hardly necessary to 
analyse the figures further, for it is clear that the ill-balanced state of 
the cadre is adding for the time being to the difficulties of several local 
Governments not only in suitably manning some of their own superior 
posts, but also in supplying men to the Government of India particularly 
for Joint and Deputy Secretaryships and other posts of a similar status. 


11. Previous discussions regarding recruitment— Given these facts, it 
is obvious that any system of recruitment for the needs of the Govern¬ 
ment of India by drawing upon the provincial cadres must be surrounded 
bv innumerable difficulties, and equally obviously the Government of India 
must have been fully conscious of them. Iqdeed they were discussed 
with local Governments in 1927—29 and again in 1933-34. 
recapitulate the course of these correspondences of which 
mr.nt of India are well aware. Suffice it to say 


that, 


We do not 
the Govem- 
apart from 


•Madras 









3 

1 

Bombay 









2 

Bengal 









7 

United Provinces 









12 

Punjab 









4 

Bihar and Orissa 









3 

Central Provinces 


• 

« 






x 

Assam 


• 

• 
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minor changes in methods of calculation, nothing was actually done, 
"the discussions being complicated by doubts as to the result of reducing 
the total required under the heads of leave and training, possible altera¬ 
tions in the system of recruitment for the Foreign and Political Depart- 
vttent, the possible cessation of recruitment from the I. C. S., for the 
Audit and Accounts, Posts and Telegraphs and Income-Tax Departments 
and motives of economy. Further, the practical difficulties which were 
twing experienced in securing the numbers needed annually for the 
Indian Civil Service as a whole made the theoretical raising of the deputa¬ 
tion reserve of subsidiary importance. The soundness of the Whole 
aystem of recruitment for the Indian Civil Service has in fact been occu¬ 
pying the attention of the Government of India and local Governments since 
1982, and is still the subject of correspondence with the Secretary of 
iitate. 

12. Vital importance of bringing the Indian Civil Service up to strength .— 
We would emphasise that this problem is the predominant factor in the 
•whole question which has been referred to us. It involves political consi¬ 
deration* upon which we are not called upon to pronounce, but until a 
solution is found and the Indian Civil Service is restored to a position 
in which it is numerically strong enough to satisfy the various demands 
upon it, it is impossible to expect a way out of existing difficulties by 
modifications in the details of tha selection of reoruits. If the men are 
not available, no paper scheme will produce them. 

The.alternative of seeking other sources of supply is discussed below 
(para. 19). 

18. Complaints of provinces .—The unanimous testimony of the 
different departments of the Government of India as to the great diffi¬ 
culties experienced in recent yeara in obtaining officers from the provinces 
has its counterpart in the equally unanimous complaints of the provinces 
as to the undue strain which is being placed upon, their cadres in 'the 
endeavour to meet the requirements of the Central Government. The 
provincial grievances were voiced practically* everywhere in very similar 
terms and may be summarised as follows: — 


(a) that they were required to find men in excess of the provision 

in their cadres for the purpose, and that the burden waa not 
equally distributed between'different local Governments: 

(b) that they were asked by the Foreign and Political Department 

in particular to give up an undue proportion of British 
officers: 

(c) that there was an increasing tendency on the part of the Govern¬ 

ment of India to retain the men who were supposed to be 
lent to them for a term; in other words that the theory of 
the interchangeability of officers was breaking down: 

(d) that they were bombarded at irregular intervals by different 

departments of the Government of India with requests for 
men to the detriment of their own administration. 

With the first two points we have already dealt, and it is undoubted 
that » real and substantial grievance exists except, in regard to the first 

• In Bombay only waa the allegation made that the provinoe wu under represented 
in the Central Secretariat. 

82 
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point, in the Central Provinces. That province has not so far been embar¬ 
rassed by being required to supply men to the Government of India in 
excess of the provision in its cadre, since owing to the abolition of certain 
superior posts as a measure of retrenchment the actual strength of the 
cadre at present exceeds the sanctioned strength by 10. We deal with the 
fourth point in para. 27. 

14. Theory of the tenure system .—As regards the third point, it has- 
already been noted that not all posts under the Government of India are 
governed by the rule of tenure, the exceptions for the most part being; 
found in the Foreign and Political, Indian Audit and Accounts, Posts and 
Telegraphs, Customs and Income-Tax Departments. Men once joining 
these services are ordinarily lost to their provinces of origin for good. 

The imposition of a limit to the occupancy of certain appointments has- 
long been a feature of Indian administration, and the posts governed by 
it range from that of Governor-General and Member of Council to suck 
junior ranks as those of Under Secretaries. The rule obtains both in the 
Government of India and in the provinces, and in Appendix VIII we give 
details of the terms in force in the provincial Secretariats together with, 
brief notes as to the extent to which they are actually observed. It will 
be noticed that the principle obtains generally except in Bihar and Orissa 
(for Secretaries, though in practice, a. maximum of four years has been 
applied), the Central Provinces and Assam (where the smallness of the 
cadre presents special difficulties). Further the tenure laid down is 
ordinarily three years (four in the Punjab), though in individual cases 
officers have served for more protracted periods in the Secretariat. In 
that connection the experience of the United Provinces is interesting. 

We do not recapitulate the history of the tenure system, as it has- 
already more than once been placed on record. We merely note that, Sk 
applicable to the Imperial Secretariat, it dates from Lord Curzon’s time 
in 1905: that it was re-examined in 1920 after the enquiry of the 
Llewellyn Smith Committee, who favoured a slight extension of the term, 
though no change was ultimately made, and again in 1935 when, pending 
the re-examination of the whole question by this Committee, the previoqs- 
customary term of three years (ordinarily) was in some cases extended. 

The arguments underlying the practice as enforced in the Secretariats 
may be summarised as follows: — 

(i) that it is desirable that officers of the Indian Civil Service should 

have a good grounding in district experience, bringing them 
into direct contact with the people, teaching them to assume 
responsibility and cultivating a sound judgment by the handl¬ 
ing of a varied range of affairs: 

(ii) that it is not desirable that the officers who man the Imperial 

and Provincial Secretariats should be for too long divorced 
from the actual facts of administration in the province^ and 
districts; otherwise they are apt to become .immersed in 
paper discussions and to lose touch with the practical bearing 
of the orders passed upon the lives and interests of the 
people: 

(iii) that the provinces benefit on the reversion of their officers 

V ’ loaned to the Government of India by the wider experience 

which their servants have gained: 
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<iv) that with {he strttin imposed upon officers by secretariat work 
they may tend to grow stale il kept in the same employ for 
more than a certain time: 

(v) that in so far as secretariat work usually carried with it higher 

pay and other amenities (residence in the hills dtding the 
hot weather and possibly better prospects of promotion), 
it is conducive to the smooth working of the service as a 
whole that those members who show themselves qualified and 
capable should have a reasonable chance of a spell at head¬ 
quarters : otherwise jealousies and discontent may be engen¬ 
dered, since secretariat work is only one aspect of the duties 
devolving upon the Service : 

(vi) that should an officer prove unsuitable for work of this descrip¬ 

tion, the existence of a tenure facilitates his return to other 
lines. 

On the other hand, the following considerations are urged with special 
reference to the Government of India Secretariat with which we are pri¬ 
marily concerned. 

(vii) that in the Finance and Commerce Departments of the Govern¬ 

ment of India, in particular, the increasing complexity of 
public affairs tended, and would tend still more in the future, 
to require officers to specialize in the subjects under their 
charge and demanded systematized measures for the recruit¬ 
ment, training and retention of an expert cadre: 

.(viii) that analogous specialisation is admittedly necessary in the 
Legislative Department (the Foreign and Political Depart¬ 
ment is already specialised): 

(ix) that with the advent of Federation it is essential that Ministers 

at the Centre should, so far as it is practicable so to arrange, 
have available to them officers able to speak with knowledge, 
independence and authority, born of experience of the parti¬ 
cular subjects in their charge: 

(x) that although it is true that the Central Administration in its 

ultimate effect will impinge on the Provinces (c/., paras. 5 
and 7 supra), yet the scheme of the future constitution is 
such that the executive and administrative authority of the 
Provinces and of the Centre are demarcated; and both as to 
legislative and administrative powers, the underlying idea 
of the new constitution is indicated by section 8 (1) of the 
Act of 1935. In Provincial matters, the executive authority 
of the Federation extends to matters with respect to which 
the Federal Legislature has power to make laws and does 
not, save as expressly provided, extend to matters with respect 
to which the Provincial Legislature has power to make laws. 
In the result, excepting in the matter of the Governor- 
General’s special responsibilities, the field of concurrent legis¬ 
lation and the machinery for research and co-ordination, there 
are really separate fields of administrative jurisdiction, 
namely, Provincial and Central: 

(id) that district experience has little direct bearing on matters like 
emigration and the interests of Indians overseas, and to 
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some extent labour problems, in addition to the topics dealt 
with by the Finance and Commerce Departments: further 
that in many subjects dealt with at the Centre, contact with 
the Legislature is of prime importance. 

Before proceeding further, we think it would be useful to examine ia 
some detail how, in fact, the existing arrangements have actually worked. 
We have accordingly scrutinised the records of the officers appointed to 
the Imperial Secretariat between 1919 (the date of the Montagu-Chelms- 
ford Reforms) and 1935, and the results are summarised below. 

15. Practical working of the tenure system in the Imperial Secretariat .— 
The following table shows the extent to which the tenure rule of 3 years- 
has not been observed during that period. 


Department. 

No. of I.C.S. officers 
since 1919 who have 
occupied substantively 
the post of 

No. of I.C.S. offloers who 
occupied for more than 

3 years and 3 months 
the post of 




Joint 

Deputv 

Under 


Joint 

Deputy 

Under 


Secre- 

Secre- 

Secre- 

Secre- 

Secre- 

Secre- 

Secre- 

Secre- 


tary. 

tary. 

tary. 

Uuy. 

tary. 

ERr 

tary. 

tary. 

tary. 

Home 

6 

6 

8 

7 

3 

1 

1 

1 

Education 
Health 
and Lands 

6 

4 

9 

8 

3 


1 

1 

Commerce 

8 

5 

6 

3 

1 

• • 

. • 

• • 

Defence 

4 

. . 

4 

1 

3 

1 

2 

* • 

Industries 

and 

Labour. 

6 

2 

7 

5 

2 

2 

1 

- 

Finance 

8 

3 


5 


• ' 

1 

• • 

Foreign and 
Political. 

Tenure 
rule does 
not 
apply. 

3 

12 






Imperial 
Council of 
Agricul¬ 
tural 
Research. 



2 






Total . j 

37 


59 

29 

12 

2 

8 

3 


On the face of it, therefore, the rule was broken to the extent indi¬ 
cated below*, but, as regards Secretaries, in only 8 instances (one in the- 
Education, Health and Lands Department and two in the Defence Depart- 


Note*. _1. The officers in the Reforms Office have been excluded from this state¬ 

ment as it is on a temporary basis. 

2. The officers in the Legislative Department have been excluded, as prior to 193ft 
no tenure was laid down for posts in that Department. 

Percentage. 

* Secretaries ........ 32-4 

Joint Secretaries ........ 8-7 

Deputy Secretaries . . . . • • • 13-6 

Under Secretaries . . . . • • • • 10-4- 
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menfc), and among Deputy Secretaries only in 4 cases*, was the extension 
for more than one year. There were two extensions of over 2 years [De¬ 
fence Department 1 (Secretary) and Finance Department 1 (Deputy Secre¬ 
tary)]- Since an extension of a few months is not a very serious matter 
and perfectly legitimate reasons for it may easily be imagined, we think 
that it can be said that in most cases the rule has been followed in the 
main in respect of particular appointments. 

16. But to the theory that aq officer having gained wider experience 
under the Central Government carries it back with him to the benefit of 
his province of origin, there have been various noticeable exceptions. 

Of 34 (Secretaries who have held that post since 1919, only 11 reverted 
to the provinces (4 as Governors of other provinces: 2 as Governors, 4 as 
Members of Council and 1 as Commissioner in their provinces of origin). 
13 obtained other appointments under the Government of India, and 
10 retired. 

Of 20 I Joint Secretaries, only 5 reverted to their provinces. 11 were 
appointed as Secretaries and 3 to other posts under the Government 
of India, while one retired. 

Of 44 (Deputy Secretaries 20 (reverted to their provinces. 2 became 
Secretaries, 8 Joint Secretaries, 6 Deputy Secretaries in other depart¬ 
ments, and 5 joined other posts under the Government of India. 2 revert¬ 
ed to Central Services, and one retired. 

Of 22 (Under Secretaries §8 reverted to their provinces. 9 became 
Deputy Secretaries, 1 an Under Secretary in another department and 2 
went to other posts under the Government of India. 2 reverted to Central 
Services. 

Out of ||21 officers holding tenure appointments in the Government of 
India Secretariat on the 31st October 1935, one has had over eight years’ 
service at the Centre: 1 over eleven; 1 over fourteen and 1 over fifteen 
years. During 1919—1935, we note 3 cases of officers passing from one 
Secretaryship to another; 5 from one Deputy Secretaryship to another, 
and 2 cases of officers passing from a Joint Secretaryship in one depart¬ 
ment to a Secretaryship in another department. Also (not counting the 
Legislative and Foreign and Political Departments) 11 eases of officers 
going on from one secretariat post to another in the same department, and 
two of officers occupying successively four posts in the same department 
(Under Secretary, Deputy Secretary, Joint Secretary and Secretary) with 
little or no interval between them. 

From these details we may perhaps draw the following broad conclu¬ 
sions : 

(a) Secretaries to the Government of India either obtain high posts 
(Governorships and Memberships of Council) or retire; they 
do not revert to the Provincial Secretariats: 

* Home Department 1 

Education, Health and Lands Department .... 1 

Industries and Labour Department ..... 1 

Finance Department ........ 1 

( Present incumbents have been excluded. 

j Two returned to the Government of India as Secretaries, .2 as Joint Secretaries 
and 1 as Deputy Secretary. 

§ Two returned to Government of India as officiating Deputy Secretaries. 

|| Excluding the Foreign and Political Department and Reforms Offioe of which the 
circumstances are special and the Legislative Department to which the tenure rule haa 
been applied only recently. 
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(6) there is a distinct tendency to promote Joint Secretaries to be 
Secretaries: Deputy Secretaries to be Joint Secretaries and 
Under Secretaries to be Deputy Secretaries also for officers 
to hold on to successive secretariat posts in the same depart¬ 
ment : 

(c) of Joint Secretaries 25 per cent., of Deputy Secretaries 45'4 per 
cent, and of Under Secretaries 36'4 per cent, reverted to 
their provinces. 

In other words, the complaint of the provinces that in a large number 
of instances they do not reap the benefit of the reversion of their officers 
lent to tenure posts is well founded, while some officers tend to do pro¬ 
tracted spells of secretariat duty. 

17. Recommendations and conclusions .—On the basis of the facts as 
thus set forth, we now submit our recommendations and conclusions 
regarding this aspect of our enquiry. 

18. (a) The system of recruitment .—We are of opinion that the existing 
staffing of the Government of India Secretariat by officers drawn from 
the provinces is sound, and in this we are fortified by two recent pronounce¬ 
ments of weight. The Simon Commission remarked as follows (para. 328, 
Volume II): — 

“It is far from our intention to recommend a separate cadre of 
officers for the departments of the Central Government, for 
we believe that the present system whereby the Central 
Secretariat is drawn from members of the services in the pro¬ 
vinces is most valuable. A proper circulation between the 
provinces and the Centre is essential if contract is to be main¬ 
tained over so large an area.” 

While the report of the Services Sub-Committee of the First Bound 
Table Conference (para. 3) contained the following comment: — 

“In existing circumstances the Government of India can and does 
obtain officers from the provinces to fill certain Central 
appointments. Under the new regime we hope that it will 
be possible to conclude arrangements between the Govern¬ 
ment of India and the Provincial Governments so as to secure 
the continuance of the practice, which has obvious advan¬ 
tages.” 

In fact, nobody among those whom we have questioned has been able 
to suggest any satisfactory alternative. It was mentioned as a possibility 
that the Centre might rank as a province in the initial allotment of offi¬ 
cers on recruitment to different areas, men being assigned to it from 
the beg innin g of their service just as they are now posted to Madras 
Bombay, etc. Subsequently, they might be deputed to different provinces 
for a period of district training, after which they would revert to the 
Centre for good. No one, however, favoured this solution. Men so sent 
to the provinces would be birds of passage, having no permanent interest 
in the work there and consequently regarded with little concern by the 
local Governments. Again, men’s aptitudes develop in the course of their 
service, some for secretariat work in general or in specialised lines (e.g., 
Finance), some for district work, some for both, and others for the judicial 
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sphere; they cannot be classified on first selection, and the Government 
oi India might find themselves lafaded with officers who were quite un¬ 
suitable for their purposes. Further, the difficulties of working a small 
cadre of this type would be extreme, and to deprive the Service in general 
of such prospects of promotion would occasion deep resentment. At the 
same time, it would emphasise the cleavage between the Centre and the 
provinces. Already, with the prominence given to the idea or Provincial 
Autonomy, there is some risk of separatist tendencies developing. It. 
would be most unfortunate if anything were done to strengthen them. 

But it has been suggested that, whatever the merits of a system 
tinder which the Centre obtains its officers from the provinces, its actual 
wbfking may be difficult under Provincial Autonomy. It has been appre¬ 
hended that Ministers may look primarily, if not solely, to the interests 
of their own charges and may be reluctant to. let their best men go. 
Possibly there may be some intensification of this feeling, but we do 
not think it will lead to a deadlock, nor did the evidence of existing 
Ministers point to that presumption. After all, however much Central 
and Provincial administration may tend to fall within different spheres, 
the matters dealt with by the Centre intimately concern the provinces; 
it is by the provinces that their good or bad administration will be felt, 
and the prpvinces are vitally concerned to see that their points of view 
are.not neglected. Again, there are already Ministers, and we have had 
considerable evidence that many of them do appreciate the advantages 
of having officers of their province in the Government of India and 
recognise that training there should (on their reversion) impart a wider 
outlook with consequent increased efficiency. In fact, almost all of the 
present Ministers were in favour of continuing the present system. But 
they do expect that an attempt will be made to meet their reasonable 
complaints (vide para. 13). We understand the legal position to be that, 
reading sections 54, 126(1), 244 and 246 of the Government of India Act, 
1935,. it would be possible for the Governor-General in the last resort 
to insist, in the face of an absolute provincial refusal, on obtaining the 
services of a particular officer, but it is in every way undesirable that 
matters should come to that pass. A sound convention of mutual assist¬ 
ance should suffice, based upon give and take and the recognition of the 
needs and difficulties of both sides. Our subsequent recommendations in 
this connection are designed to secure this result. 

19. ( b ) The state of the Indian Civil Service cadre .—Nothing could do 
more to conciliate the provinces than the placing at their disposal of 
sufficient men to meet both the requirements of the Government of India 
and themselves. We regard it as essential that the reserves of either 
category (vide para. 9) should be brought into closer correspondence 
with the probable demands upon them, and that the provincial cadres 
should be restored to an efficient state both in respect of total strength and 
racial distribution. 

Even then it is unlikely that an immediate remedy for the existing 
difficulties can be found, and we think that it behoves the Government of 
India carefully to consider what alternative sources of supply to the 
Indian Civil Service can be tapped. Local Governments have material 
to hand in the officers filling listed posts and in the Provincial Civil 
Services. In some provinces officers holding listed posts have occupied 
the positions of Secretary and Deputy Secretary, and, it rrtay be, if 
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properly selected and trained, some may be found qualified to enter the 
Central Secretariat. The counterparts in the Government of India are the 
Departments of Audit and Accounts, Customs and Income-Tax. The first 
two services appeared before us definitely to urge their claims. The 
former, however, acknowledged that out of 12 appointments in the 
Finance Department classified by them as important they already held 
eight: their complaint was that they ware not considered eligible for the 
posts of Finance Secretary, Deputy Secretary, Under Secretary and Finan¬ 
cial Adviser, Military Finance. From the Customs Service an officer has 
recently been taken (temporarily) as a Member of the Central Board of 
Revenue, in which on two occasions and officer of the Income-tax Depart¬ 
ment was also temporarily employed. We recognise the difficulty arising 
frm; the reservation of certain posts for members of the Indian Civil 
Service, to which by that service much importance is attached, as also 
the force of the opinion of the Simon Commission which was expressed 
as follows (para. 328): — 

“We readily recognise the high standing of the Provincial Services: 
but an All-India Service has a much wider field of choice, and 
the status and tradition attaching to it secure for it recruits 
of a class for which a Provincial Service has no attractions.” 

We do not wish, therefore, to suggest any rigid recognition of claims, 
or rather aspirations, but in so far as these Services produce competent 
officers (and by the careful selection and training of junior men this 
process might be facilitated), the Government of India would do wisely 
to make use of them. 

20. (c) Recruitment for the Foreign and Political Department. —We 
understand that the whole question of the future system of recruitment 
for the Foreign and Political Department is at present under considera¬ 
tion. although no decision has as yet been a: rived at. Since the question 
is governed by considerations which are outside our terms of reference, 
we can only say that it would be an enormous relief to the provincial 
cadres if they could be spared the constant drain upon them (particularly 
in respect of British officers) on this account. 

21. (d) The tenure system in general .—We have already described the 
tenure system as it affects secretariat appo : ntments and have examined 
the extent to which in recent times it has been observed at the Centre. 
We have also summarised the considerations on which it is based and 
others relevant to the future constitution and duties of the Government 
of India. Before proceeding to deal with details we would state three 
general considerations: 

(i) A system of tenure extensible (for no special reason) at option is 
essentially bad. There cannot be an absolute rigidity, as special occasions 
in which short extensions are justifiable are imaginable, e.g., if the officer 
was engaged upon a particular task which should be seen through by one 
and the same individual (for example, a budget or a tariff agreement), or 
in order to avoid a simultaneous change of Member or Minister and 
Socretarv. But otherwise to renew tenures on no specific ground may 
lead to intrigue and the suppression of independent opinion. It is essen¬ 
tial that the judgment of secretariat officers should not be affected by the 
expectation of currying favour with those above them. Even when legiti 
mate extensions are granted, we think that this should be the act of 
Government as a whole, not of the paritcular department affected. 
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(ii) To allow an officer to progress from Under to Deputy Secretary,, 
to Joint Secretary and Secretary is not good either for the department or 
the officer himself. The periodical infusion of fresh blood is advantageous 
tD the department, and work of a different type saves the officer from 
becoming stale. Moreover if an officer remains too long in the same 
groove, it practically unfits him for any other, and protraoted service under 
the Government of India puts him entirely out of touch with local condi¬ 
tions. We think that, up to the stage of Secretary, a secretariat tenure 
should either be followed by a spell of administrative work under the Gov¬ 
ernment of India or of administrative or secretariat work under a local 
Government. 

(iii) Although apart from the Secretariat proper, there are certain 
posts of an administrative type under the Government of India which 
may legitimately be filled by men who have been in the Central Secretariat, 
particularly if they are akin to a specialised department in which it is 
expedient to give an officer concentrated training (vide para. 23 infra), yet 
the only way to reconcile Provincial Governments to the loan of their 
servants is to allow them to benefit by the reversion to them of their 
offioars who have thus acquired wider experience, and in respect of the 
non-specialised departments in particular, we consider that every effort 
should be made to secure this result. This need not debar such an officer 
from returning to the Government of India at a later date. 

22. (e) Special cases of the Foreign and Political, Legislative and Legis¬ 
lative Assembly Departments .—We do not offer our remarks on the subject 
of tenures as applicable to the Foreign and Political, Legislative and 
Legislative Assembly Departments. 

The first named has a cadre of its own from which it draws its secre¬ 
tariat officers and may be left to adjust its system to its own peculiar 
needs. 

In the case of the Legislative Department, until recently, the tenure 
system did not prevail, but it has recently been applied to the Secretary 
and Deputy Secretary (vide Appendix IV, Part I). We see no necessity 
for so doing. The work is essentially that of an expert specialist, and pro 
longed experience should add to an officer’s value. Moreover, the present 
orders as to the Secretary’s term of office (5 years extensible by another 5) 
amount very nearly to an absence of tenure, having regard to an officer’» 
probable seniority on appointment. Probably, however, in his oVoi in¬ 
terest. a Deputy Secretary may not seek stay too long in the job. 

The circumstances of the Legislative Assembly Department are entirely 
special. 


23. (f) The tenure system as applicable to Under and Deputy Secre¬ 
taries Bearing these considerations in mind we would treat the cases 
of Under and Deputy Secretaries according as they fell within a specia- 
used or non-specialised department. In the former, we would class tlie 
Finance and Commerce Departments; in the latter those of Home, Educa- 
tioa, Health and Lands, Industries and Labour, Defence and the Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research. In the first class, we are concerned 
with 3 Deputy Secretaries (including the Secretary to the Central Board 
of Revenue) and 1 Under Secretary; in the latter with 6 Deputy and 3 
under Secretaries. 


™ w the , pen ° d 1919-1935, the average length of service on appoint- 
m. it of Deputy and Under Secretaries was about 18-1/8 and fl years res¬ 
pectively. But m the former case it was noticeably shorter in the 
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Departments of Industries and Labour (10| years) and Commerce (114 
years), in the department first named apparently owing to the practice 
of letting the tinder Secretary proceed to the Deputy Secretaryship, which 
we have condemned, and in the second to the selection ctf two officers 
at an unusually junior stage. 

For an Under Secretary this average stage of service seems to be 
about right. The old fixed rate of pay for an Under Secretary was Rs. 
1.200: the present pay is on the junior time scale plus Rs. 300, which is 
equivalent to Rs. 1,200 in the ninth year of service; in the tenth year 
it would be Rs. 1,300. 

For a Deputy Secretary (pay on the senior time scale plus Rs. 400) 
a maximum of Rs. 2,250 is prescribed. He would not reach this on the 
■senior time scale till his 23rd year of service, but by that time he might 

be drawing more than Rs. 2,250 in other posts e.g., as a Secretary to a 

local Government. Again, the old rate of fixed pay for a Deputy Secre¬ 
tary Was Rs. 1,800, which fneans that from his 12th year (pay on senior 

time stale, Its. 1,425 plus 400) a Deputy Secretary is costing more than 
previously, and the discrepancy increases up to the maximum with every 
year of his retention. 

In both cases, therefore, we would make the tenure of each appoint- 
•meo* three years, and on its expiry would insist on reversion to an ad¬ 
ministrative post. In the case of the non-specialised departments, 
reversion should ordinarily be to the province of origin, though in the 
Department of Education, Health and Lands there are two posts* and 
in the Department of Industries and Labour onet post which might afford 
possible, but not necessarily invariable, exceptions, since both appoint¬ 
ments might suitably at times be filled direct from the provinces. 

It was suggested in some quarters that for the post of Under Secretary 
two years might suffice, and in some provinces this seems to obtain. It 
was argued that more officers could thus be trained. But considering that 
in the Government of India an Under Secretary is confronted with an 
entirely new range of problems, we think a 3 year term is preferable. 

The ouse of the specialised departments calls for special notice. 
Reference to Appendix III will show that the work in both is of 
a technical character with which an officer gains little acquaintance in the 
ordinary line. On the other hand it is work of intense, and as regards 
Commerce, of growing, importance and some complexity. We consider it 
to be most desirable that from among officers who show a special aptitude 
in these directions an expert cadre should be built up, and it should be the 
•definite endeavour of each department so to do. From Appendix TV 
it will be seen that in both departments there are a variety of appoint¬ 
ments connected with the special subjects with which they deal, while 
there is a considerable affinity between the business of the two depart¬ 
ments. We see no objection, therefore, to these posts being regarded for 
the present purpose as on a common footing, and [except for the general 
rule referred to in para. 21 (ii)] to officers passing their careers in these 
particular lines. Indeed those who join the Audit and Accounts, Customs, 
and Income-Tax Departments are already ordinarily regarded as lost tc 

* Secretary to the Agent-General for India in the Union of South Africa and Agent 
to the Government of India in Ceylon. 

f Controller of Emigrant Labour. 



the provinces from which they come. The only ^fferen c ewouldbotha| 
the Secretariat posts in these departments would be more explicitly linked 
up with the kindred administrative departments. 

The existing position as regards these services is that m the Indian 
Audit and Accounts Service 8 posts of Accountant-General and 4 training 
nostg are reserved for members of the Indian Civil Service, it being 
considered desirable that the department should be strengthened by the 
infusion of an element possessed of wider administrative experience. 
■Recently, mainly on the score of economy, it was considered that this 
practice might gradually lapse and only 2 and none such posts respectively 
are actually so held at the moment. In the Customs Service, 2 posts of 
Collector (to be reduced to one after the separation of Burma) and 8 of 
Assistant Collector (then to be reduced to 2) are similarly so reserved. 
There are further 4 posts of Trade Commissioner in Europe of which 2 
are at present held by members of the Indian Civil Service. It was said 
that the number of these would probably increase, though, on the other 
hand, there was a movement in favour of the appointment of non-officitijp. 
Thpre are also 2 posts in the Commercial Intelligence Department whiph 
hqve been held by members of the Indian Civil Service in the p^flt, 
although this is not at present the case. In the Income-tax Department 
there is no such reservation, but 4 posts of Commissioner (out of Q) afV? 
one of Assistant Commisioner (out of 23) are at present held by tfae 
Indian Civil Service, although the theoretical aim is to make the depart¬ 
ment ultimately self-cofatained. In view, however, of the definite desir¬ 
ability of having officers in the Secretariat with experience of these speejg) 
subjects we should be sorry to see the Indian Civil Service element dis¬ 
appear. irrespective of the benefit which these particular departments 
derive from its presence. 

But apart from its own needs, the Imperial Finance Department is 
deeply interested in the efficiency of jts provincial counterparts, and 
it should endeavour to assist local Governments by the reversion to 
them for a term of service in this line of officers who have been trained 
in the intricacies of its business. Finance in the provinces will assume 
added importance under Provincial Autonomy, when provinces will 
have to manage their own ways and means and will possibly develop 
a bolder borrowing policy. This has already been recognised, and provin¬ 
cial officers are in anticipation undergoing a short courts of specialised 
training which is probably all that can be managed at the moment. 
But the Finance Department should recognise the obligation to help 
provinces in the future, and in the event of a prqvince desiring to appoint 
to a financial post an officer serving with the Central Government the 
latter should endeavour to spare him. Their own needs should have 
preference, but it should he possible to meet both requirements. 

We were shown a scheme on these lines which was aimed at creating 
a definite pool of officers for the Finance and Commerce Departments 
which should be rigidly adhered to. It entailed various difficulties of 
adjustment of pay in the different departments, etc., and did not find 
much favour among those who appeared before us. We think the more 
elastic svstera outlined above will meet all that is needed end may avoid 
some complications. Of course, if an officer was not required in a specia¬ 
lised line at the Centre, he should revert to his province without stipula¬ 
tion as to the mode of his subsequent employment there. If however, he 
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was required further by the specialised department at a date only a few 
months later than the expiry of his term, no question of bis reversion to 
liis province for so short an interval need arise. 

24 (a) The tenure system as applicable to Joint Secretaries and Secre¬ 
taries .—During the same term as above (1919—35), the average lenght of 
service on appointment of Secretaries and Joint Secretaries was 22 and 19 
years respectively, the Defence Dpartment ((19-1/3 ysears) being a notice- 
able exception in the first case and the Departments of Industries and 
Education, Health and Lands <17 and 16 years respectively) in the second. 
Between 1900 and 1920, Secretaries when selected were slightly more 
senior as a rule (23 years). 

Regarding these officers it will be seen from the details given in 
Appeudix IX that on the executive side, with the approaching disappearance 
of Members of Council in the provinces, and excluding Governors, the pay 
of a Secretary to the Government of India (Rs. 4,000) will be higher than 
that of any provincial appointment. The nearest approach to it will be 
that of Chief Secretaries in the Presidencies (Rs. 3,750) and Members of 
the Board of Revenue and Financial Commissioners (Rs- 3,750 or Re. 
3.500). We have already noted (para. 16) that in the past practically 
all Secretaries to the Government of India, on completing their term 
either were promoted to be Governors or Members of Council or retired. 
In future, the only avenue of promotion normally open to them will be a 
Governorship or a Counsellorship or other superior -post at the Centre. On 
the other hand, there are various provincial appointments- of which the 
emoluments are higher than those of Joint Secretaries (Rs. 3 , 000 ). 

For the sake of comparison we also show in Appendix IX the rates of 
pay of Provincial Secretaries. In view of the greater importance which 
will ettach to these officers under Provincial Autonomy, we understand 
that one local Government is already considering the raising of the pay 
of the Chief Secretary to Rs. 4,000. 

As regards the appropriate length of tenure which should govern the 
posts of Secretary and Joint Secretary to the Government of India in 
future, we are not in agreement. The majority of us are in favour of 
these officers being appointed without a specified limit being placed on 
their tenure of these posts. Sir Henry Wheeler would advocate a tenure 
of five years. The reasons for our respective views are set forth in 
Addenda A and B. 

25. (h) Probation, leave, deputation, etc .—There do not seem to be any 
existing definite orders on the subject of probation, although an unsuitable 
officer would presumably be reverted. For Under Secretaries we would 
like to see a recognised trial for six months. Above that grade sufficient 
should be known of the officer prior to appointment to render this unneces¬ 
sary. 

During a three year tenure we consider that leave should not ordi¬ 
narily be taken. If an absolute necessity of so doing should arise, its 
period should be limited to four months, and every endeavour should be 
made to fill the vacancy by some local arrangement without indenting 
upon the provinces for a substitute. 8 

Where a tenure is prescribed, any time spent on probation, leave or 
deputation should be included in it. 
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26. (i) Confidential reports .—Under recent orders, but not previously, 
confidential records are maintained of the work of the superior Secretariat 
staff and this appears to us to be desirable. It might well be followed 
uniformly in the provinces where at present the practice varies. 

We were told that confidential reports on ministerial officers tend to 
become colourless owing to the obligation of showing them to the offloer 
concerned. A note of this type is valueless, and while it is a well estab¬ 
lished practice that remediable defects should be communicated, we see no 
need to pass on the whole report. 

27. (j) Systematisation of recruitment .—We were greatly struck by the 
absence of any regular system in the indenting on the provinces for officers 
required by the Centre. Till very recently each department appears to 
have gone as it pleased, as and when the occasion arose. Sometimes an 
officer is asked for by name: sometimes a province may be asked to suggest 
names, or a general reference of this type may be mode to all provinces. 
Consequently, the local Governments never know when a demand 
n,-«y be made upon them, and irritation is caused by a series of discon¬ 
nected calls. Lately, it has been arranged that the Secretary to the Execu¬ 
tive Council shall maintain the confidential records (vide para. 26) and be 
insulted by the department requiring a fresh officer. But we doubt 
the adequacy of this solution. The addition to this particular officer’s 
work is rather outside the sphere of his other functions, and he has not at 
his command the .materials for dealing with the matter. We are deoided- 
iy of opinion that a more definite and centralised procedure should be 
followed and that one department should be entrusted with the task of 
ensuring co-ordination though in full consultation with the other depart¬ 
ments concerned. This would naturally, during the transitional stage, be 
the Home Department which already is the repository of service interests 
in general. Under Federation, remembering the special responsibilities of 
the Governor-General, one of the Counsellors would be an appropriate 
authority. Whoever it was, there would be no question of his dictating to 
or directing other Departments. It would be the duty of such an autho¬ 
rity to maintain the requisite records, and at the commencement of each 
year, or at some other convenient time, to obtain from other departments 
a forecast for the year of their probable requirements, preparing a consoli¬ 
dated statement for the whole Government. This could then be considered, 
say, by a committee of Secretaries, (presided over, say, by the Vice- 
President of the Executive Council) in the light of the existing composi¬ 
tion of the Secretariat and other offices, the demands already made upon 
different provinces, the state of the provincial cadres, the qualifications 
and standing of the individuals likely to be available and any other 
relevant information, submitting proposals to Government, the ultimate 
orders of which would be required. We are aware that with the vicissi¬ 
tudes of official life in India it is impossible to forecast every contingency, 
hut many could be foreseen and others, as they arise, oould be dealt with 
on 31111 ilar lines. It would be the duty of such a committee to ensure 
Compliance with any orders which may be passed on the matters with 
which we are now dealing. Given such a system, local Governments 
Would have some assurance that their interests are receiving consideration, 
while had such a practice obtained in the past it is probable that prominent 
attention would have been drawn before now to the imminence of the 
difficult situation which has arisen. 



CHAPTER III.—ORGANISATION OF THE SECRETARIAT. 

2 cj. We proceed now to examine various matters connected with the 
organisation of the Secretariat. 

29. Business of Departments .—The Llewellyn Smith Committee devot¬ 
ed considerable attention to the allocation of business among the different 
departments of the Government of India and made a series of recommenda¬ 
tions in that connection, of which the most noticeable result ytw the 
addition of one Member to the Executive Government with the separate 
portfolio of Industries. Taking matters as they now stand, we doubt if 
ohe distribution of business calls for further detailed comment, since the 
various subjects seem, on the whole, to be grouped systematically and 
conveniently. The only suggestion for material change which was brought 
to our notice was for the creation of a Department of Ways and Communi¬ 
cations, embracing all functions relating to transport and Posts and 
Telegraphs, which are at present divided between the Railway and Indus¬ 
tries end Labour Departments. This idea also commended itself to our 
predecessors, and it has been accepted in principle by the Government of 
India (vide a resolution in the Council of State, dated 18th of March 1935). 

It would appear from debates in the Legislative Assembly last year that 
a remodelling of the Commerce Department was unofficially adyocatei 
but qq very definite scheme was outlined or has since been elaborated. 

Gn the face of it, the control of agricultural and veterinary research 
institutions at Pusa and Muktesar would seem to fall ptiore appropriately 
-within the purview of the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research than 
of the Department of Education, Health and Lands, but the point was 
fully discussed in 1931-32, and we accept the conclusion then arrived at 
that change was inexpedient. 

Otherwise, minor suggestions have been made to us for the transfer of 
Commercial Education from the Commerce Department to the Department 
of Education, Health and Lands, and of Copyright from the Department 
of Industries and Labour to that of Education, Health and Lands, the 
latter reversing a recommendation, which was accepted at the time of the 
Llewellyn Smith Committee. Neither subject is of major importance, nar 
does any special issue of principle seem to be involved. 

But a convincing reason for avoiding any considerable disturbance now 
of the existing system is that with the advent of Federation the question 
will have to be reviewed from a different angle. Section 9 of the Act of 
1935 fixes the maximum strength of the future Federal Ministry at ten, 
although we understand that no particular conclusion is to be inferred 
therefrom as to what may be an appropriate figure, but it is likely that 
the future number of Ministers will be greater than that of the present 
Members, thus necessitating a rearrangement of portfolios. The statutory 
obligation to appoint a Law Member will also cease to be operative. Tbo 
political considerations of the time will presumably be the determining: 
factor, and these it is impossible at this stage to define. But clearly, 
until they art known, it will be convenient to avoid intermediate changes. 

30. Organisation of Departments .—Within a department eiir 
predecessors envisaged (paragraph 71) an ideal organisation in the 
nature of a pyramid of which (above the office proper, as defin¬ 
ed in paragraph 63), the base was an adequate number of 
Assistant Secretaries, submitting cases through Deputy Secretaries 
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1o one Secretary at the top. Under Secretaries (except in the 
Finance Department—paragraph 77) were to disappear, and the device of 
Additional and Joint Secretaries (except in cases of temporary emergency) 
was definitely condemned as tending to weaken the control of the Secre¬ 
tary and to impair the unity of the department (paragraph 10). 

31. Joint Secretaries. —It will be seen from the details given in 
Appendix X that this ideal has not been realised, and in fact the Governr 
ment of India ( vide their resolution of the 1st September 1920) held at the 
time that all departments could not be treated alike. Every department 
except Defence and Finance (and in the latter the post of Additional 
.Secretary is on.y recently in abeyance) has now a Joint Secretary. The 
pressure and growth of business have rendered it impossible to pass all 
idles to the Member-in-Charge through one Secretary; also the demands 
of the Legislature have required the presence of two representatives in 
addition to the Member from every department except Education, Health 
.and Lands and Defence. As already remarked (paragraph 6), this latter 
factor will cease to be operative under Federation, when officials will no 
longer sit in the Legislature, but it is probable that they will have still 
to be in constant attendance on their Ministers and it is difficult now to 
forecast the precise result. We doubt if it would be possible generally to 
revert to the old system of one department, one Secretary, though an 
increase in the number of Ministers would tend in that direction. How- 
■ever, even as matters stand, the Secretary is definitely regarded as of 
higher status than the Joint Secretary, and the responsible head of the 
departmental Secretariat. Incidentally, too, he draws higher pay. This 
position seems to us to be correct, and we would not attempt to assimilate 
the status of the two officers. 

In practice, the various Branches are definitely divided between the 
Secretary and Joint Secretary, though presumably the Secretary ordinarily 
deals with the most important work. We were told that in exceptional 
cases both officers might see, and that as all cases are returned to the 
office through the Secretary, he could (in theory) keep himself acquainted 
with everything which was going on, but we think it most undesirable that 
there should be any system of double noting (in one department there 
seems to be a tendency in that direction), and the separate responsibilities 
should be recognised and enforced. 

Equally, below the Secretary and Joint Secretary there should 
ordinarily be the intervention of one officer only, whether Deputy, Under 
or Assistant Secretary. The interposition of two is an unnecessary delay 
to business. For the most part this is the present procedure, but any 
infringement of it should be checked. If, .of course, a case is such as the 
Deputy Secretary could dispose of finally, there is no objection to its sub¬ 
mission to him by an Under or Assistant Secretary, and in the Defence- 
Department, in order to facilitate such disposal, all cases go through the 
Deputy, but ordinarily this would seem to be undesirable. 

32. Deputy Secretaries .—We were informed, however, that where 
there was a Secretary, Joint Secretary and Deputy Secretary, the position 
of the last named was apt to approximate to that of an Under Secretary. 
This seems wrong in principle. For the pay of a Deputy Secretary two 
Under Secretaries could be secured, and if the knowledge of a senior 
•officer (who, inter alia, can dispose of more cases personally and submit 
certain cases direct to the Member) is not needed, then one of junior 
* 8(8108 would be an economy. 
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33. Under Secretaries. —It will be observed further that Assistant- 
Secretaries have not replaced Under Secretaries, who are still-to be found 
in the Departments of Home, Finance, Industries and Labour, Foreign* 
and Political and Defence. We do not think this, is to be regretted. An 
Under Secretary comes to the post with a different prior experience, and 
the appointment affords a most valuable training for the higher secretariat 
duties. It was more than once emphasised before us that the absence of 
this preliminary grounding is a serious handicap to any officer called in to- 
the Secretariat direct in a later capacity. A similar reduction in the num¬ 
ber of Indian Civil Service Under Secretaries is noticeable in the pro¬ 
vinces* where they now total eleven only. 

The Llewellyn Smith Committee (paragraph 76) urged very strongly" 
that every Member of Council who desires it should be provided with the- 
services of an official Private Secretary drawn from the Indian Civil 
Service. They contemplated the selection of an officer of from four to fiver 
years’ standing who would ordinarily serve in this capacity for two years- 
This recommendation was accepted at the time, but effect was not them 
given to it largely, we understand, on financial grounds. Recently one- 
such appointment has been made of an officer of seven years’ standing. 

We agree with the reasons given by our predecessors justifying this- 
course (which we do not repeat), though the appointment is obviously at 
the option of the individual Member concerned, and some, we gather, do not 
at present wish for it. But it is probable that future Ministers under 
Federation may feel the need of such assistance and, if so, it should be- 
given. A standing.of four to five years seem?) to us, however, to be on» 
the junior side, while as regards tenure a term of two years is perhaps un¬ 
duly short. A maximum of three years seems preferable. 

34. Assistant Secretaries .—It will be noticed that the Secretariat Com¬ 
mittee of 1919 laid considerable stress upon the appointments of Assistant- 
Secretaries. They hoped thereby to do away with the undoubted dis¬ 
advantages which result from the present system under which “almost all' 
the responsible officers of a department are mere birds of passage, and 
practically the whole of the permanent traditions of the department are- 
the exclusive possession of the office establishment’’ (paragraph 72). They" 
contemplated that these posts would be filled partly by direct appoint¬ 
ment from outside and partly by the promotion (by merit) from the office, 
preferably of men still comparatively young (paragraphs 36, 47 and 48). 

In fact, the officers appointed for these posts have usually (apart from 
the Finance Department, which draws upon the Audit and Accounts- 
Service) been taken from the ministerial staff. It was stated that selec¬ 
tion is observed (the elaborate* procedure in selecting advocated by the- 
Llewellyn Smith Committee was never adopted), but it was admitted" 
that it is difficult and provocative of discontent among the staff to ignorc- 
the claims of the senior men, if reasonably competent. We would, how¬ 
ever, stress the absolute necessity of selecting capable and energetic men r 
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if these posts are in any way to fulfil the expectation in which they were 
advocated. 

There is a noticeable difference in the use that has; been made of these 
officers in different departments. In the Home, Education, Health and 
Lands, and ""Legislative Departments, they have been employed mainly 
for the purpose of office supervision and in connection with ministerial 
establishment cases. In the Finance, Commerce and Industries and- 
Labour Departments, their primary duty is to note on case?., and this we 
think is their correct function. Otherwise an officer of the Registrar class 
should suffice and would cost less. The whole idea of the Assistant Secre¬ 
taryship was to create a permanent officer class, not a superior ministerial 
grade. We would not debar the promoted ministerial officer, if properly 
chosen, or lay down that the Assistant Secretary should be dissociated 
from such matters as control of the office personnel and accounts, but 
the aim to be borne in mind is to constitute a secretariat type which by 
reason of its prolonged acquaintance with actual departmental business 
can not only render assistance in its disposal of a greater value than that 
which can be expected from a ministerial officer, but also facilitate a 
greater measure of devolution. With the important matter of office 
supervision we deal below. 

The pay of an Assistant Secretary (Rs. 750—25—900) is adequate to 
attract a man of a good standard ot ability, and it was suggested to us 
that it would strengthen the Secretariat if a superior type of officer could 
be recruited explicitly for these posts of Assistant Secretary with the ex¬ 
pectation of being appointed to them after a materially shorter training: 
as an assistant than is usual in the case of an officer so promoted at 
present. The recommendation would apply only where there is not 
already (as in the Indian Audit and Accounts Department) a suitable out¬ 
side field of selection. We should have thought that the Customs and 
Income-Tax Departments might similarly have produced suitable candi¬ 
dates, but they do not seem to have been drawn upon. But otherwise wo 
doubt the desirability of attempting to recruit specially to anything in the 
nature of a Secretariat Service on a par with the Provincial Civil Services. 
It is true that in the provinces resort is usefully had to the latter Services, 
and in Appendix XI we give details of the prevailing practice and indicate 
the general opinion on the results achieved, since provincial experience in 
this matter is not without its value in considering the needs of the Gov¬ 
ernment of India, but an officer taken from a Provincial Service brings 
with him a definitely different earlier experience in executive work and 
has probably in it to some extent been entrusted with- personal res¬ 
ponsibilities. We make proposals below which should procure a better 
type for division I of the Secretariat, and granted this and so long as 
selection is observed in taking men from the ministerial ranks, and they 
are not kept too long waiting for promotion, there appears to be no parti¬ 
cular advantage in starting a special service. At the same time, we are 
definitely of opinion that appointments to the posts of Assistant Secretary 
should not be confined to members of the ministerial service, and wtr 
advocate recourse to the wider field indicated above. 

85. Registrar*.—With the increased appointment of Assistant Secre¬ 
taries, Registrars have disappeared. In 1919, these numbered ten. In the 
"Finance Department, there is a post of Chief Superintendent, i.e.. a senior 
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* The ease of the Legislative Department is doubtless special. 
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superintendent iu receipt of a special allowance, who is supposed to dis¬ 
charge the duties of a Registrar. We have already said that, in our 
opinion, the proper functions of an Assistant Secretary do not cover the 
duty of detailed office supervision, and the class should not be confused 
with that of Registrar. The latter was never intended to be more than 
the principal ministerial officer whose function it was to superintend the 
establishment, ensuring its smooth working and the prompt disposal of 
work. We are disposed to think that the importance of this duty has 
tended to be underestimated, and while we do not advocate a revival of 
the post of Registrar, we discuss this point further in connection with the 
general question of office supervision (paragraph 38 infra). 

36. The Ministerial Service .—On the recommendation of the Llewellyn 
Smith Committee (Chapter III), a system of recruitment of the ministerial 
staff through a Staff Selection Board was substituted for the previous 
independent and rather haphazard methods of individual departments, and 
this continued in force until 1926. Towards the end of that year, the func¬ 
tions of the Staff Selection Board were transferred to the Public Service 
Commission, and on their recommendation the Government of Inddia con¬ 
vened an interdepartmental conference in 1927 to examine the system of 
recruitment to the ministerial establishment of the Secretariat and its 
Attached Offices. The system recommended by the conference was 
adopted with minor modifications and is still in force. Its salient features 
are set forth in Appendix XII. 

That there is no lack of candidates is shown by the following figures. 


Year. 

Number of candi¬ 
dates. 

Number of vacancies. 

I & II | 
Divisions. , 

III 

j Division. 

I 

Division. 

1 

n 

Division. 

III 

Division. 

1933 . 

1,069 

420 

24 

4 

54 

1934* .... 


398 


. . 

(a) 143 

1935 . 

674 

252 

(6) 4 

(6)6 

(c) 


- Applicants come from all over India, though we were- told that those 
from Madras, the United Provinces and the Punjab ordinarily prove most 
successful. Apparently candidates are much of the same type and 
apparently even for division III about one half are graduates. Indeed it 
seems to be not uncommon for some candidates to appear for all the main 
examinations conducted by the Public Service Commission, i.e., Indian 
Oivil Service (Delhi), Indian Audit and Accounts and the Ministerial 
Service (divisions I, II and III), and in default of anything better to take 
division III not with the intention of staying in it hut pending better 
prospects. There is no viva voce test, which is to be regretted since we 
w T ore told that the physique of many candidates was poor, but the numbera 
to be examined preclude it. 

* There was no examination for divisions I and II in 1934. 

(а) The list will remain in force up to 31st March 1936. 

(б) The^list will remain in use till 30th September 1937. 

(e) The list comes into operation with effect from 1st April 1938. 
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There was general unanimity that, although it was perhaps too early' 
to express a final view," the present" mode of" recruitment has secured a 
better type than previously and that the men so chosen were on the whole 
shaping well. At the same time, the view was strongly pressed by the 
Educational Commissioner that the best type available is not - being 
obtained and that for the pay offered in division I more competent men 
should be procurable. The argument was that the examination described 
in Appendix XII is of so elementary a type that it, does not differentiate 
sufficiently between the candidates and that a more' severe test is needed 
in order to ensure that the best men come to the top. After looking at 
some of the papers, we think that they are open to this criticism and that 
a higher standard should be set. In order to combine this with the 
avoidance of a multiplicity of examinations, we considered whether it 
would be possible to link up recruitment for the ministerial service with that 
for the Indian Audit and Accounts which undoubtedly secures candidates 
of good calibre, but to this course there are various objections. The num¬ 
bers appearing for the Indian Audit and Accounts examination are already 
inconveniently high; anything which might tend to add to them by in¬ 
troducing another element is to be deprecated. Importance is attached to 
the fact that the examination for the ministerial servicers held at different 
centres, thus facilitating the appearance of candidates from the different 
provinces; indeed there is already a demand for more centres. It would 
certainly be resented were the examination for division I to be centralized. 
The subjects for the examination for the Indian Audit and Accounts 
Service, again, are of a needlessly high standard for division I. 

On the whole, therefore, we do not favour this solution, and the 
alternative is to stiffen up and extend the scope of the existing test. We 
recommend that action should be taken on these line?), but the details can 
best be elaborated in consultation with the educational authorities. 

It is an accepted principle that while the difference between divisions 
I and II is one of degree, that between them and division III is generic. 
At the same time the syllabus for division III is on the same lines (though 
the standard required is lower) as that for the other two. The reactions 
on C'o examination for the third division of any change in the examination 
for divisions I and II will require to be examined at the same time. 

We were glad to learn that the provision of a leave reserve, as re¬ 
commended by our predecessors, has resulted in the stoppage of the 
admission of temporary hands (who tended to establish claims to per¬ 
manency) other than through the recognised channels, and any such 
practice should be firmly suppressed. 

In this connection the systems of recruitment followed in the different 
provinces are not without interest. Recruitment generally is both direct 
and by promotion. Examinations are held in Madras, Bengal, the United 
Provinces' and Bihar and Orissa. Elsewhere selection prevails (in Assam 
after a test). 

In Appendix XIII we compare the rates of pay current in the Govern¬ 
ment of India and Provincial Secretariats. For superintendents there is a 
high maximum in the Punjab, but the rate is highest (as might be 
expected) in the Government of India. Bombay, Bengal, the United 
Provinces and the Punjab fall more or less in one group, but in Bihar and 
Orissa, the Central Provinces and Assam the rate of remuneration is dis¬ 
tinctly lower. 
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CHAPTER IV.—SECRETARIAT PROCEDURE. 

87. Secretariat procedure. —The Committee of 1919 devoted much 
time to the examination of Secretariat procedure and made various 
detailed recommendations in connection therewith. In Appendix XIV we 
note the more important of these and indicate the action taken in respect 
of each, while adding further suggestions of our own. Beyond this, we 
do not think it is neoessary to retraverse the ground then covered. We 
have had the advantage of consulting many experienced secretariat officers 
of different standing, serving both with the Government of India and the 
provinces (and in essence all Secretariats proceed on similar lines), and it 
was their unanimous opinion that the system, as such, is suitable. The 
conditions governing it, i.e., a transitory cadre of a few superior'officers 
controlling a permanent but less qualified office, were noticed by our 
predecesors. (paragraphs 64 and 108) and remain unchanged. But while it 
is natural that officers brought up under a system should be reluctant to 
recognise an alternative, we have not discovered, nor did our predecessors, 
any other method likely- to be equally suited to the transaction of Gov¬ 
ernment business, given the circumstances governing its disposal. No 
secretariat system" will guarantee that the orders ultimately passed are 
necessarily sound; all that can be sought is that an efficient examination 
of cases should precede their reasonably prompt disposal. The cardinal 
fault to which all Secretariats are prone is delay, and the particular vices 
of the Indian secretariat system are usually recognised to be— 

(а) the dilatory referencing and submission of cases (partly due to 

defective indexing—paragraph 114 of the report of 1919); 

(б) needless references either to other branches within the same 

department or to other departments in connection with no 
specific point but, vaguely, that the case may there first be 
seen; 

(c) excessive and irrelevant noting (paragraph 119 ditto); 

(d) careless editing of files prior to printing (paragraphs 128, 124 

ditto). 

All officers are cognizant of these faults and in fact admit them. There 
are existing ruler; condemning them and seeking to correct them, but the 
remedy does not lie in the multiplication of rules but in insistence on their 
observance. Officers see the work of their subordinates daily, and when 
defects reveal themselves they should be pointed out and their avoidance 
in future insisted upon. Otherwise there is no hope of improvement, and 
the multiplication of instruction?, which are disregarded leads nowhere. 

38. Office supervision .—The fact that all superior officers are over¬ 
worked was noted by our predecessors (paragraph 73) and was equally 
emphasised before us. There was no attempt to conceal the fact that 
Secretaries and Under Secretaries have no time to inspect their offices, 
while Assistant Secretaries, where engaged in case work ( cf . paragraph 34 
suprn), are in very similar plight. We admit the difficulty, but are not 
satisfied that more might not be done than at present seems to be the 
case. The supervision of the office is left to the superintendents, and we 
doubt whether this is sufficient. Our predecessor?, (paragraph 108) 



■postulated as essential conditions of permanent and substantial improve¬ 
ment : — 

(i) the improvement of office supervision through the strengthening 
of the staff of responsible officers, especially Assistant 
Secretaries; 

(«) the appointment of an Inspector of Office Procedure (para¬ 
graph 139). 

"We have already said that we do not consider this to be the proper 
.function of an Assistant Secretary and the qualifications required for 
.effective office control are not necessarily the same as those needed for an 
-efficient Assistant Secretary. We have considered, therefore, the general 
.revival of the post of Eegistrar, but so long as this remained as a reward 
of lengthy ministerial service it was alwayB apt to be regarded as a digni¬ 
fied shelf. However much it might be argued that this need not neces¬ 
sarily be so, given proper selection, it seemed to be the natural course of 
■events. At the same time, there appears to us to be the definite need of 
« responsible officer sitting in an office to be in constant touch with the 
-work in it, ensuring that files are not lying neglected upon assistants’ 
tables but are being dealt with promptly and intelligently. We think this 
could best be secured without the atrophying results which seem to attend 
appointment as a Begistrar by selecting a capable, tactful and energetic 
superintendent (as in the Finance Department), explicitly entrusting him 
-with this duty, but allowing him still to keep in touch with the more live 
-work of a superintendent, though reducing the latter to an extent which 
would leave him time for general superintendence. In some departments 
it may be possible to arrange this among the existing staff; in others it 
might entail the addition of one superintendent. But even if it did, the 
matter is of sufficient importance to justify this course. Since such a 
“Chief Superintendent would still have opportunities of further promotion, 
it would be to his interest to display a more active interest in his work 
fhan was the case under the old system of Registrars. 

The suggestion for the creation of a post of Inspector of Office Pro¬ 
cedure was accepted, and such an appointment was actually made in 1920 
on a salary of Bs. 2,000—50—2,500 per mensem. The main duty entrust¬ 
ed to the Inspector was to facilitate the introduction of the revised office 
system recommended by the Committee and to ensure its progressive im¬ 
provement and adaptation to changing conditions. It appears, however, 
that while he did useful work in many matters connected with the re- 
.-arrangement of office accommodation in the secretariat buildings, New 
Delhi, to which the Committee drew attention (paragraph 66), he was able 
to achieve very little in regard to the improvement of the internal manage¬ 
ment of the office. The post was abolished in 1928 as a measure of 
-economy on the recommendation of' the Inchcape Committee. The 
-evidence tendered to us shows that the failure of the experiment was due 
partly to the personal equation, partly to the Inspector’s employment 
largely on other duties, and partly to opposition on behalf of the offices 
inspected by him. These defects should be remediable, but, on the whole, 
•agreeing with the majority of witnesses, we doubt the advisability of a 
-whole time special appointment. We would rather see the periodical 
•deputation of, say, an experienced officer with special aptitude for this 
-class of work, to overhaul an office, particularly one which was demand¬ 
ing an increased staff. It was represented to us that, at present, the 
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Finance Department often finds difficulty in gauging the merits of suchi 
applications, and in two recent cases this procedure was actually followecl 
with advantage. In 1931-32 all departments were so inspected in connec¬ 
tion with retrenchment. Such deputations should be recognised as a> 
normal procedure. A wife Secretary should welcome them, and any 
attempt at ministerial obstruction should be suppressed. In this connec¬ 
tion, it is noticeable that in the United Provinces, which is the only pro¬ 
vince to employ a Chief Inspector of Offices and staff (from whose 
labours excellent reaults are claimed), his regular inspections do not extend 
to the Secretariat, though they might be undertaken by request. 

We think, too, it might be advantageous if the Home Department con¬ 
vened periodical conferences of Chief Superintendents at which defects- 
might be brought to notice and improvements suggested. 

39. Training of subordinates .—At present, except in the Department 
of Industries and Labour, there is no systematic training of subordinates, 
when they join the Secretariat, and we gathered the impression that they' 
are turned out to find their own feet. Our predecessors (paragraph 50, 
discussed the possibility of training classes and recognised the difficulties 
in starting them; but we think that it should be definitely recognised Hat 
a new recruit ought to be put through the different stages of office pro¬ 
cedure definitely for training under the supervision of the Chief Super¬ 
intendent before being entrusted with individual work. This, of course, 
doe? not detract from the need of supervision and advice from his superior 
officers tli roughout his career. 



CHAPTER V.—CONCLUSION. 

40. We have now completed our review of the more important points 
which have been brought to our notice during the course of our enquiry and 
which are relevant to the matters referred to us. We have endeavoured to- 
give an up to date picture of the actual working of the Secretariat of the 
Government of India since 1920, and have noticed such facts relating to 
the Provincial Secretariats as seem to have some bearing on the problems 
of the Centre. We have examined in some detail the system of recruitment 
to the Central Secretariat and the probable effect of impending changes 
upon it, which, in our view, is by far the most important matter that has 
been referred to us. Lastly, while accepting in the main the existmg 
secretariat organisation and procedure, we have suggested some directions 
in which it seems susceptible of improvement. 

Necessarily much of this has dealt with the past, whereas the Govern* 
ment of India are about to enter upon the transitional stage as a prelude to 
Federation, and in the provinces the far-reaching innovation of Provincial 
Autonomy is impending. We have attempted to weigh the reactions of 
these changes upon the subject of our investigation, but inasmuch as large 
political issues in connection with such important future developments as 
the position and functions of the Counsellors and the Financial Adviser 
still remain unsettled, and are outside our purview, it is impossible for ns 
to forecast their reaction upon the work of the Secretariat. Obviously, 
under Federation, the position of the Home Department in particular will 
not remain what it has been in the past or is likely to be during the 
transitional period, while an enlarged Secretariat of the Governor-General 
and the extent to which in many matters it will correspond in the name 
of the Governor-General with Provincial Governors and not with local 
Governments will necessitate considerable adjustments with the existing 
machinery. Again, there will be the Crown Department and the Reserved 
Departments, whose relations with the Federal Government are still to be 
elaborated. All these questions involve political considerations upon which- 
we are not asked to advise ; until they are decided, the discussion of details 
of secretariat procedure and the strength of the future staff can only be- 
hypothetical. But we are hopeful that such information as we have brought 
together and such opinions as we have expressed may be of help to those 
who have to deal with these matters in the future. 

41. It only remains to acknowledge the very able assistance of our 
Secretary, Mr. C. M. Trivedi, C.I.E., O.B.E., I.C.S'. His experience of 
the Secretariat and wide knowledge of the subjects which have come before- 
us have been of the greatest value to us. 


We have the honour to be, 
Sir, 

Your most obedient servants, 
H. WHEELER, 

Chairman. 


C. M. TRIVEDI, 

Secretary. 


0. P. RAMASWAMI AIYAR. 

JAMES HAE, } Members. 
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ADDENDUM A 

1. As stated in para. 24 of the Report we are unable to concur in the 
-view that the Secretaries and* Joint Secretaries in the Govemmeot of 
India Secretariat should be appointed on the basis of a limited tenure. 

In our opinion they should be appointed without any specified limit being 
placed on the tenure of their posts. Our reasons are as follows. 

2 . The system of limited tenure was, we have no doubt, well suited to 
the position which existed in 1905 when it was introduced. The present 
position is already different by reason of the Reforms of 1919 and the differ¬ 
ence will be more- marked with the advent of Federation. Indeed it is 
true to say that the position under,Federation so far as it affects the 
point under discussion will bear little, if any, resemblance to the position 
in 1905. 

y. Under Federation, the official element in the Executive Council’will 
•disappear and control of policy will be vested in Ministers, subject, of 
eouree, to the powers of the Governor-General. It is vital in the interests 
•of efficient Government that these Ministers, whose period of office may 
be uncertain and who may, in many cases, be unlikely to have had any 
official or administrative experience, should, so far as it is practicable, have 
.available to them, as their principal advisers, officers able to speak with 
knowledge and authority arising out of experience in their particular posts. 

4. It may be that this result could be obtained by prescribing a fairly 
lengthy tenure and making provision for extensions to meet special circum¬ 
stances. This brings us to our second main point. 

5. The relation of Civil servants to Ministers under a Parliamentary 
-system has been summarised in the following extracts from a memoran¬ 
dum submitted by Sir Warren Fisher, G.C.B., G.C.Y.O., D.L., the Head 
of the Home Service, to the Roval Commission on the Civil Service 
1929 - 30 : — 

“Determination of policy is the function of Ministers and once a 
policy is determined it is the unquestioned and unquestion¬ 
able business of the Civil Servant to strive to carry out that 
policy with precisely the same energy and precisely the same 
good will whether he agrees with it or not. That is 
axiomatic and will never be in dispute. At the same time 
it is the traditional duty of Civil servants, while decisions 
are being formulated, to make available to their political 
chief all the information and experience at their disposal, 
and to do this without fear or favour, irrespective of whether 
the advice thus tendered may accord or not with Ihe 
Minister’s initial view. The presentation to the Minister of 
relevant facts, the ascertainment and marshalling of which 
may often call into play the whole organisation of’ a depart¬ 
ment, demands of the Civil Servant the greatest care. The 
presentation of inferences from the facts equally demands 
from him all the wisdom and all the' detachment he can 
command.’’ 

■“The preservation of integrity, fearlessness, and independence of 
thought and utterance in their private communion with 
Ministers of the experienced officials selected to fill the top 
posts in the Service is an essential principle in enlightened 
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government; as—whether or no Ministers accept the advice- 
thus frankly placed at their disposal, and acceptance or 
rejection of such advice is exclusively a matter for their 
judgment—it enables them to Jbe assured that their deeisions- 
are reached only after the relevant facts and the various 
considerations have, so far as the machinery of government 
can secure, been definitely brought before their minds”, 

6. The point we would emphasise in this extract is the duty of an officer 
holding the position of a principal adviser to a Minister to give to the 
Minister independent advice whether the advice thus tendered may accord" 
or not with the Minister’s initial view. The Governors General of tne- 
future will also stand in need of such independent advice. An extensible- 
tenure system seems to us to be inconsistent with the proper discharge- 
•of this highly important duty. However clearly defined may be the 
“special circumstances” in which an extension is to be granted—and 
there are obviously limits to the extent to which definition is possible-— 
the Governor-General will be bound in a matter of this kind to have 
regard to the wishes of the particular Minister concerned. We have no 
doubt that, in practice, the grant of extensions will largely be dependent 
on the Minister’s wishes although it may be true that the Secretary is r 
in theory, a Secretary to Government as a whole and not to any parti¬ 
cular Minister. Such a. practice would strike at the root of an efficient- 
public service under a Parliamentary system, and, as an inextensible 
tenure system is admittedly unworkable for these posts, we find ourselves 
forced to the conclusion stated in this note. 

7. As illustrating the danger we have in mind, we may mention the 
position of a Secretary towards the end of his tenure. Failing an exten¬ 
sion he has either to face (i) reversion to his province, where in all proba 
bility he would have no appropriate place and where he will receive sub¬ 
stantially reduced emoluments and status, or (ii) premature retirement. 
Such a situation is pregnant with risks. It is relevant in this connection 
to mention that, of the 13 Provincial Ministers from whom we received 
evidence, no fewer than 7 were in favour of extensible tenures, and it was 
evident from their evidence that amongst the advantages accruing from 
such an arrangement was the fact that it would enable Ministers to 
retain Secretaries “whom they liked” and also to replace those with whom 
they could not get on. Further, numerous witnesses have frankly ad¬ 
mitted the difficulties facing the Secretaries to the Government of India 
at the end of their tenure without, however, putting forward any yeaf 
solution. 

8. We do not think that the advent of Federation will make a revolu¬ 
tionary, or indeed any, change in the type of Secretaries available in the 
future. On the other hand, we consider that our system is specially de¬ 
signed to attract the right type of men to those key posts and to beep 
them in those posts when they have been obtained. Nor do we suggest 
that Secretaries in the past have subordinated their judgment to their 
personal interest. When independence of judgment is insisted upon, it 
is not that we are contemplating deflection from probity as a normal 
feature. What we are anxious to do is to eliminate the possibility of 
temptation, so far as it is practicable so to do, and to see in existence 
a rule and a safeguard which will not only tend to produce an indepen¬ 
dent outlook and attitude on the part, of the Secretary and Joint Secre¬ 
tary, but will also make the public at large believe that such indepen¬ 
dence Will be maintained. The matter is of special importance in this 



country 'in view of the communal and other factors on which we do not 
wish to dilate but which cannot be overlooked. The scheme of special 
responsibilities including safeguards for the protection of the Government 
ot India Act does not involve a distrust of the various authorities in res¬ 
pect of whom the safeguards are enacted. 

9. We turn now to the objections to the course, we recommend. It 
apprehended that the same officers will hold their posts for unduly pro¬ 
longed periods with the result that (i) the Government of India will bo- 
faced with “tired” Secretaries, (ii) the prospects of junior officers will be 
prejudiced. 

10. On the question of “tired" Secretaries, it is not accurate to postulate 
completely static position amongst Secretaries. No only are some 

Governorships open to the Services but they will presumably he repre¬ 
sented amongst the Counsellors. There are also possibilities in other 
directions under the Act of 1935. All this points to the fact that vacan¬ 
cies in the posts of Secretary are bound to arise from time to time and 
will be a means of avoiding that unduly prolonged tenure the possibility 
of which has given rise to fears. Indeed it is open to doubt whether 
under our proposals the tenure of a Secretary would in practice exceed 
by more than a year or two at most that which would be the case under 
an extensible tenure of five years. After all, it must not be forgotten 
that if the proposed interchange between the Provinces and the Centre 
and the fixation of a limit to the tenures of the same post are adhered to up 
to the stage of Joint Secretary, the officer concerned will have put in a 
service of about 20 years when he becomes a Joint Secretary and if it be 
also understood that Joint Secretary should not automatically or as a 
matter of course ascend to Secretaryships but should ordinarily, before they 
become Secretaries, work in some outside sphere at the Centre or in a 
province under a system of mutual agreement, or in an allied department, 
an officer will not, normally speaking, attain to a Secretaryship before 23 to 
25 years of service. When these results are analysed, and when it is 
remembered that higher posts exist to which Secretaries will probably 
proceed, it will be seen that an officer, under ordinary conditions, will 
not remain as Secretary for more than a maximum of 7 or 8 years from 
which, if leave be deducted, he will normally serve 6 or 7 years. The 
alternatives before the Committee are not therefore so essentially divergent 
or incompatible as may at first sight appear and are only between an 
extensible period of 5 years (less leave) and a period of 6 or 7 years. 
The divergence of views is thus not really between a permanent and a 
non-permanent tenure in the sense in which the expression “permanent’' 
is ordinarily used. The real difference arises from the distinction between 
an extensible tenure and one which is not dependent upon outside factors. 
The advantages of the outlook accruing from the latter system are to our 
mind decisive. 

11. As to the danger sometimes apprehended of a person becoming 
Secretary with say, 23 years’ service and staying on for 12 years, we would 
further observe that, especially latterly, very few people have stayed on 
until the 35-year limit is reached and it is unlikely that they will so stay 
on in future. In fact actuarial calculations made some time ago appear 
to have reaobed the conclusion that service at the time of retirement |s 
about 29 years. Further a “tired” Secretary can often be dealt 
with by a transfer to other work, and we should have thought that an 
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•officer who can be so described would be apt to retire on his own initia¬ 
tive or on receipt of a bint. But we would unhesitatingly accept the 
risk of an occasional “tired” Secretary who wished to hold on to his post 
■after he had ceased to be able to carry out effectively the duties thereof 
rather than adopt the alternative which has been put forward. The cases 
•of exceptional rapidity of promotion on the ground of exceptional merit 
are of a special character and must be recognised as such. In these 
cases the person concerned will ipso facto have better chances of cur¬ 
ing recognition elsewhere. 

12. We would remark that the risk of the “tired” Secretary is not sought 
to be avoided in the case of the Foreign and Political and Legislative 
Departments. 

In order to deal with the problem when it arises of the “tired” 
Secretary who is really played out but still hangs on, the right course in 
■our view is for the Government of India to take power to deal with the 
problem, e.g., on the lines of Note (i) to Article 465A of Chapter XVI11 
-of the Civil Service Regulations. The difficulty is apparently not a new 
one, and there is much to be said for a power of the kind suggested what¬ 
ever decision is reached on the point under discussion. 

IB. On the point of the possible loss of prospects, it may well be that 
fewer officers will succeed to the present posts of Secretary and Joint 
Secretary. But it is relevant to point out: 

(i) that the number of these posts is likely under Federation to be 

higher than at present having regard to the possibility of 10 
Ministers and 3 Counsellors, to say nothing of other high 
appointments that are Jikely to come into existence after the 
advent of Federation: 

(ii) that in recent years the appointments to these posts have been 

restricted to a somewhat narrow field in contrast to the wider 
field contemplated by the general proposals of the Com¬ 
mittee : and 

(iii) that, as we feel sure the Service would be amongst the first to 
recognise, the interests of the State are paramount in a 
matter of this kind. 

14, With regard to the effect on prospects of promotion of other officers 
It our proposals are applied to the present Secretaries and Joint Secretaries 
to the Government of India, we wish to observe that these officers were 
^appointed on a limited tenure basis and can have no absolute claim to 
automatic re-appointment on the new basis. It need not, therefore, be 
assumed (i) that all the officers in question will automatically, and with¬ 
out adequate balancing of pros and cons, be appointed to posts on the 
new basis, or (ii) that these officers will remain in their existing posts up 
to the date of the completion of 35 years’ service. 

15. On the question of the evidence submitted to the Committee we 
fully recognise that the bulk of the evidence is in favour of a tenure system, 
but w 7 e consider it our duty not merely to record evidence for and 
against a particular view, but in addition to weighing up the evidence, 
which we have done with the utmost care, to bring to bear on the problem 
such experience as we possess in different spheres and our conception of 
the future under the Government of India Act. Importance must be 
attached to the fact that the new Government of India Act is inaugurating 
-the first stage of a democratic constitution based to a large extent on 
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the British model of Parliamentary Government, and while we would not 
for one moment seek to minimise the experience and the attainments of 
the witnesses tEat appeared before us, the fact remains that the vast 
majority of those witnesses were officers belonging to the Indian Civil 
Service who are familiar with and had worked under the present system. 

16. We seek to draw no analogy from the Home Service except on the 
one point of the relations between Ministers and their principal advisers. 
At Home, as in India, there is an elaborate system of noting and record. 
It may not—particularly in the matter of printing—be so elaborate as 
the Indian system but it does ensure that a new comer can acquaint 
himself with the history of cases coming before him. Nevertheless, 
neither at Home nor in India can the material recorded in files serve as 
an effective or justifiable substitute for the many “contacts” with persons 
and bodies so essential for the efficient and expeditious handling of 
affairs. The adoption of our proposal in no way involves the recasting of 
the Government of India Secretariat on British lines. The latter would 
not in our view suit the circumstances of India. The prospects in the 
Home Civil Service do not appear to us to be relevant. Since, however, 
reference is made to this matter, we feel it necessary to say that a large 
proportion of the class in England recruited normally at the same 
examination as the Indian Civil Service do not proceed beyond the grade 
of Assistant Secretary the maximum salary of which is £1,450 per annum. 
This salary is approximately the same as the emoluments of an Indian 
Civil Servant who is just above the half way line in the senior time scale, 
overseas pay being ignored. 

17. There is a further point to which we should refer. The tenure 
system in the ease of a Secretary to the Government of India involves, as 
pointed in paragraph 7 above, a risk of premature retirement. It is not 
taking a pessimistic view of human nature to assert that Secretaries who 
do not obtain promotion as Governors, Counsellors or otherwise would be 
more likely to retire than to go back to the province,, We must point out 
that such retirements would, especially in the initial stages of the new 
constitution, be very detrimental to efficiency as it would deprive the 
Ministers of the services of highly trained and competent officers. The 
remarks in the Report on the depleted state of the cadre are very relevant 
in this connection. 


C. P. RAMASWAMI AIYAR. 


JAMES RAE. 
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ADDENDUM B. 

I regret that I am unable to concur in the majority view that in the 
case of Secretaries and Joint Secretaries to the Government of India no 
specific limit should be placed on their tenure of these posts. As indi¬ 
cated in para. 24 of the Beport, I would advocate a longer tenure than that 
which at present obtains, but would limit it to five years. 

2. In considering this matter I attach more importance than my 
Colleagues are disposed to do to the weight of opinion among those 
questioned by us. Out of 65 persons who expressed opinions on this point, 
only 7 favoured a permanent tenure—in one instance because a specially 
recruited Central Secretariat was proposed. None of the Heads of 
Provinces advised this course, while out of eight Secretaries and Joint 
Secretaries at headquarters whom we examined only 2 (both in the 
Department of Education, Health and Lands, who also recognised that all 
departments could not be treated alike) supported this solution. Out of 
13 provincial Ministers whom we interviewed only one desired permanency; 
all eight Indian Members who met us would retain the tenure system and 
several definitely emphasised that extensions should be resisted. Indeed 
my Colleagues “fully recognise that the bulk of the evidence is in favour 
of a tenure system”. 

They would, however, discount the value of this testimony by- the 
argument that much of it came from members of the Indian Civil Service. 
This, in the circumstances, was inevitable, bust most of these witnesses 
must also have some “conception of the future under the Government of 
India Act” and are not without experience of other spheres. Also, after 
all, the problem is an Indian one. 

Secondly, my Colleagues argue that 7 Ministers were in favour of 
extensible tenures. If the inference implied is that they wished to keep 
their Secretaries dangling on a string according as they proved complaisant 
qr not, this was neither suggested nor advocated. The question as put 
to the majority of witnesses was whether it was not likely that Ministers 
would like to keep Secretaries to whom they had grown accustomed for 
longer than three years, and 7, it is true, said they would like to be able 
to extend that term. But, of these, one would make the post a perma¬ 
nency; one desired to keep his present Secretary as long as he was in 
office; one wanted an extension for a definite term, though not a perma¬ 
nency, and two gave as one reason that it was not sound to have a 
simultaneous change of Minister and Secretary. Of the rest five . were 
definitely against extensions, while one wished for a longer initial 
term. None of these gentlemen were questioned as to the possible reactions 
•of extensions upon the independence of their Secretaries. Tn fact, the 
point was hardly stressed until towards the close of our enquiry when it 
was raised by two witnesses. One witness had previously admitted this 
risk; three had repudiated it when it was suggested. 

I find it difficult to believe that so many experienced individuals—both 
official and non-official—were altogether mistaken in their views or have 
overlooked any fundamental consideration in the case. It is true that 
there was an appreciable measure of agreement that under the new consti¬ 
tution a longer tenure for the highest secretariat posts would be desirable, 
but this was mostly put at from four to six years and permanency was 
.explicitly deprecated. 
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3. My Colleagues proceed to emphasise the special need of Ministers 
under Federation having “availab'e to them, as their principal advisers, 
•officers, able to speak with knowledge and authority arising out of experience 
in their particular posts” and they rightly lay stress upon the need of 
absolutely independent advice. They argue that ‘‘the position under 
Federation, so far as it affects the point under discussion, will bear little, 
if any, resemblance to the position in 1905”. 

It is, of course, the case that the existing official Members of Council 
will give place to Ministers, and that this will mean a momentous change 
in the constitution, but qud the Secretariat I cannot agree that so marked 
a change will ensue. Sir Warren Fisher’s admirable summary of the 
position of civil servants under Ministers is equally true of their position 
under Members. The post of *Secretary to the Government of India has 
always been regarded as a responsible one to which it is Bought to attract 
the best men. Speaking generally, 1 doubt if it can be said that Secre¬ 
taries in the past have been lacking either in experience or ability, and the 
Ministers of the future will have to work with the material available. 


4. To my mind, the fundamental fallacy underlying the argument of 
my Colleagues is that the choice lies between an extensible tenure system 
and one of unlimited tenure, and by implying that an "extensible” term 
means one extensible for reasons of sheer favour. In paras. 21 (i) and 23 
■of our Report we have enumerated certain perfectly legitimate reasons for 
keeping on a Secretary for a short time after the expiry of his tenure; they 
imply no question of favouritism: they are based upon the public interest 
and are easily recognisable. Allowing for this contingency, which need 
occasion no abuse, I do not follow the statement that ‘‘an inextensible 
•tenure system is admittedly unworkable for these posts”. It is certainly 
•not admitted by me. Neither (subject to this contingency) do I recom¬ 
mend an extensible system. 

5. Apart from this, my Colleagues base their conclusion in favour of 
no prescribed tenure on the following grounds: — 

(a) that, in fact, whatever is laid down, no tenure rule will be 

observed and the grant of extensions will be dependent on 
the wishes of the particular Minister concerned; 

(b) that whereas it is essential that a Secretary should tender his 

advice without fear or favour, his judgment will always be 
liable to be deflected by the desire to gain favour with his 
superiors in the expectation of an extension of his term, 
rather than having to face the alternative of premature 
retirement or reversion to an inferior post. 


Touching these arguments; I see no reason to suppose that future 
Ministers will not themselves realise the advantages underlying a system 
■of tenures. The argument used before us as justifying a longer tenure 
than three years was, as I have already said, that Ministers, being once 
accustomed to a Secretary they liked, would be loth to change him. 
A longer tenure of five years will largely meet that point. On the other 
hand, it is possible that a Minister may himself prefer a different Secretary, 
while Ministers themselves will come and go. Moreover Ministers in the 

* I use the term “ Secretaries ” for brevity’s sake. Unless the contrary is clear from 
the context, it includes Joint Secretaries also. 
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past have worked with changing Secretaries without undue embarrassment. 
Again, if a term is prescribed it will be for the Governor General to see 
that it is observed. The posts of Secretaries and Joint Secretaries will 
presumably be reserved under section 246 (2) and appointments to them 
will be made by him in the exercise of his individual judgment, while 
section 17 (4) of the Act recognises the most important principle that a 
Secretary is a Secretary to Government, not the personal Secretary of a 
Minister. When one remembers the many special responsibilities of the 
highest importance which the Governor General may have to discharge, 
it may be, at variance with his Ministers, this matter of extensions 
becomes relatively insignificant as a possible source of disagreement. I do 
not agree that “the Governor-General will be bound to have regard to- 
the wishes of the particular Minister concerned’’. 

6. Again, I doubt if it can be said of Secretaries in the past that they 
have subordinated their judgment to their personal interests, and, be it 
observed, the temptations to do so have been in the past exactly what 
they will be in the future, or rather greater since extensions have been 
granted in the past for reasons which I would not admit hereafter. Why 
then assume so serious a deterioration in the future or an attitude on the 
part of future Ministers which will be hostile to any man of independent 
outlook and will usually, ex-hypothesi, be unsound? Moreover, assuming 
either tendency to exist, it is not only, or even most markedly, in con¬ 
nection with extensions that there is a risk of its manifesting itself. 
There are other appointments to which a Secretary may aspire. Surely 
if an officer is disposed improperly to curry favour the expectation' of 
promotion is a powerful lure. Again Honours are an attractive bait. 
Of course these are in the gift of the Governor-General or the Crown, and 
although popularity with the Ministry will doubtless be no handicap, a 
Secretary might find himself in the quandary of either having to play 
up to the Governor-General in the hope of another post or to his Minister 
in the hope of an extension. But, presumably, an officer so amenable to 
these influences as my Colleagues envisage will solve the difficulty some¬ 
how. Given human nature, as it is, it can never, of course, be guaranteed 
that weaknesses will be eliminated, but it seems to me unwise in the hope 
of avoiding one possible temptation to incur more serious risks. 

7 The reasons which weigh with me in urging the retention of a 
tenure in these posts are, briefly, that— 

(i) after a certain term of office and age the ordinary officer will 
not prove to be an efficient and energetic Secretary. We had 
ample testimony to the strain entailed by these appoint¬ 
ments; I can corroborate it from personal experience. The 
Government of India hitherto have not experimented to any 
extent with officers of over 30 years’ service as Secretaries, 
and I very much doubt the success of this innovation. The 
relief afforded by promotion, as has happened in the past, 
to a Membership of Council or Governorship is immense. 
I do not believe that the ordinary keen officer will stand the 
racket for longer than a reasonable term, in the not very 
stimulating atmosphere of Delhi or Simla; he will work 
himself out and go, but there is a danger of a type of man 
coming to the fore, who, it may be, disappointed for one 
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reason or another or of diminishing mental activity, will be 
content to slack or throw Ms responsibilities upon others, re¬ 
maining quietly in a highly paid appointment till the end of 
his tenure and growing increasingly out of touch with realities. 
If we are to assume that it will be difficult to refuse 
an extension, it will be practically impossible to dislodge an- 
officer who has given no marked cause of offence. It is 
easy to slack and yet to avoid disaster, and most of us who 
have served for any time in India know well the man who 
is really played out but who still hangs on. My Colleagues 
favour the innovation of taking, in the case of the Indian 
Civil Service, the power compulsorily to retire an officer at 
the end of his minimum service for pension (25 years) 
without giving any reasons. I can imagine no more power¬ 
ful weapon to place in the hands of a Minister who wishes to 
bring a too independently minded Secretary to book, since 
we are presumably to assume here also, on my Colleagues’ 
theory, that the Governor-General will ‘‘be bound to have 
regard in a matter of this kind to the wishes of the particular 
Minister concerned”. If the Secretary of State were to 
intervene it would, of course, make the relations between 
Minister and Secretary impossible: 
tii) the expectation of appointment to a Secretaryship under the 
Government of India is legitimately prized by the Indian 
Civil Service, and materially to reduce the prospects of many 
of them of attaining it would undoubtedly arouse resentment. 
At a moment when the attractions of the Indian Civil Service 
are scarcely as great as they were, it seems inopportune to 
add another grievance. It is easy to say that the interests 
of the State must prevail over those of the Service. But 
it is to the interest of the State to have an efficient and 
contented Service, and I have argued that a marked chauge 
in this respect is not necessarily to the interest of the State 
at all. Again capable, competent and keen officers are to 
be found at all stages of service. It is in every way ad¬ 
vantageous to utilise their services by bringing in fresh blood 
at reasonable intervals, rather than disappointing them 
in favour of their more lucky seniors. If the existing system 
of tenures were abiogated in respect of the present Secre¬ 
taries to the Government of India, it would mean (excluding 
the Foreign and Political and Legislative Departments) that 
they might remain for 3, 7, 12 (in two cases), 14 and 15 years 
respectively. The present Joint Secretaries might similarly 
remain for 9, 10, 11, 14 and 19 years respectively. The 
consequent possible block in promotion is obvious. However 
capable a Deputy or Joint Secretary may show himself, it is 
easily conceivable that his chances of ever reaching the 
grade of Secretary will be seriously prejudiced- My 
Colleagues reply that they would not necessarily bring all 
the existing Secretaries and Joint Secretaries on to the new 
system which they propose. Apart from the fact that it 
will be a somewhat delicate task to differentiate between 
them and in favour of new men, if the existing staff is to 
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complete their present terms in uncertainty whether they 
will then fee retained or told to go, it can scarcely conduce to 
the smooth working of the Secretariat and will certainly offer 
the very temptation of the “extensible” tenure which my 
Colleagues seek to avoid. 

8. In this respect analogies drawn from the Home Civil Service are 
apt to be misleading. In England the strength of the administrative class 
(recruited normally at the same examination as the Indian Civil Service)' 
is approximately three-fourths of the whole strength of the latter. It 
affords a self-contained secretariat career, enjoyable in more or less 
uniform conditions and offering in itself a reasonable range of promotior 
to all. But secretariat work is only one aspect of the duties of the 
Indian Civil Service which vary greatly in attractiveness. Jealousy will' 
be inevitable if the chief piums are to be reserved in great measure for 
the favoured few. Clearly, too, the conditions of work in England are- 
far less conducive to staleness and exhaustion than in India. 

9. My Colleagues seek to meet these objections by the argument that,, 
in practice, Secretaries will not get tired or unduly block promotion} 
because, in fact, some will not stay on for 35 years and others will get. 
other posts. I have agreed that the keen man will very likely not serve 
indefinitely in the Secretariat: my apprehension is that the slacker may, 
if he has the chance, and such a man is scarcely likely to be influenced 
by “hints” to retire. Again if a more permanent superior Secretariat 
is never likely to be achieved, why in the hope of doing so incur the 
risks attendant on the disappearance of tenures? And if it is true that in 
the ordinary course of events Secretaries will seldom wish, or need, to- 
serve for a protracted period, then the overwhelming temptation to wangle 
an extension rather than retire or revert will not be experienced. I think, 
however, that the opportunities of promotion are over estimated. Certain¬ 
ly two of the higher posts (the Auditor-Generalship and Financial Adviser- 
ship) can only go to men of financial training, and the latter is more likely 
than not to go to a man from Home. While, too, experience in the Secre¬ 
tariat at the Centre will doubtless be a noticeable qualification for ap¬ 
pointment to a Counsellorship or Governorship, it can hardly be assum¬ 
ed that such promotion will be limited to this field, and although there 
have been exceptions, it is the normal practice that the Governor of a 
province is selected from among those who have served in it. It does not 
follow that a suitable province will always be vacant when a senior Secre¬ 
tary is desirous of it; neither will the highly specialised training which cer¬ 
tain departments call for, and which we would seek to afford, necessarily 
fit a man to.be the Head of a province. But to the extent to which these 
higher appointments are available, I have already observed that, if my 
Colleagues’ fears are justified, they too may undermine the morale of the 
Secretariat. As regards the argument that the Service will find compensa¬ 
tion in the fact that under an enlarged Federal Ministry more Secretary¬ 
ships and possibly one or two new high appointments will be available, I 
question whether this will be the case to any marked extent. The existing 
total of 17 Secretaryships and Joint Secretaryships (Appendix X) should 
suffice to man a larger number of separate departments and the motive of 
economy will operate against any avoidable increase. Moreover, it is to be 
remembered that the abolition of 13 Memberships of Council means a 
serious curtailment of the prospects of promotion. 



10. I would only advert briefly to a few other points. 

It is not essential in order to secure eSective knowledge of the work, 
of a department that an officer should remain for an uncfuly protracted 
time in it. Doubtless the English system is able to achieve this by 
continuity in the superior personnel; the Indian system seeks, and attains, 
the same end by a more elaborate system of noting and record. In this 
connection paras. 6 and 64 of the report of the Llewellyn Smith Com* 
mittee may be read. It would be impossible to follow the English 
model unless the superior Secretariat is to be recast upon English 
lines, which, politically and financially, is difficult. But even granting 
certain disadvantages of the Indian method, it does ensure &at an officer 
coming newly to a secretariat post can acquaint himself with the history 
of the cases which come before him. It may mean that for the first six 
months or so he will have to do considerable reading of old papers, but the 
difficulty is not insuperable. 

11. Again, given the conditions of Indian service, continuity must 
periodically be disturbed by the requests of officers for leave. This con¬ 
tingency is inevitable. 

12. The liability to reversion or retirement on the expiry of a term is 
no new thing in Indian service. Governors and Members of Council 
(who cannot revert) have, in some instances, had to retire before completion 
of 85 years’ service. Secretaries have similarly had to retire and ia a 
few cases have reverted. It is well recognised that the officer concerned 
has enjoyed the amenities of a high appointment and accepted it knowing 
the conditions attaching to it. The contingency in no way is regarded as 
a Service grievance, and the contention that the State loses unduly by 
dispensing with such senior officials turns entirely upon the theory that 
their retention as Secretaries is expedient, which, beyond a point, I have 
argued that it is not. 

13. On all these grounds I would not depart from the well established 
practice of appointing Secretaries or Joint Secretaries for a term only, 
but I would recognise the opinion in favour of a longer tenure and would 
put it at five years. I would not absolutely debar a Joint Secretary from 
going on continuously to be a Secretary, since at the former stage he should 
already have gained the requisite administrative experience, but in that 
event I would limit his total tenure of both appointments to five years. 
I would impose the same limit in the event of an officer moving from a 
Secretaryship in one department to the corresponding post in another, 
though ordinarily I doubt if the practice is to be commended. 

14. Since writing the above I have seen the second note by Sir James 
Rae of the meaning of which I am not sure. If it merely contemplates the 
case referred to in the last four lines of para. 23 of the Report, then there 
is no disagreement. If the expressions “a greater measure of elasticity” 
and “ reasonable* extension” connote more than this, then my Colleague is 
perilously near advocating the tenure extensible at option which we all 
condemn. 


H. WHEELER. 


* Italics are mine. 
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ADDENDUM C. 

NOTE BY SIR JAMES RAE WITH REFERENCE TO PARAGRAPH 23 

OF THE REPORT. 

I should prefer to see a greater measure of elasticity as regards the period 
of service in the specialised departments of Under and Deputy Secretaries. 

In the case of the non-specialised departments, these officers will be re¬ 
cruited on the understanding that at the end of their tenure they will ordi¬ 
narily revert to the province of origin. The Under and Deputy Secretaries 
in the specialised departments will stand in a different position. They will 
form part of an expert cadre and the primary consideration in their case 
will be the provision of the requisite training and experience. A rigid time 
limit on their period of service as Under and Deputy Secretaries may, on 
occasions, prove to be an obstacle in this connection. For example, a 
vacancy in a post of the type to which an officer should next be appointed 
may not coincide with the termination of his 8 years. 1 would, therefore, 
advocate an arrangement which recognises that the 3-year period in the 
case of the specialised departments is subject to reasonable extension for 
the purpose of facilitating transfers to other posts available in connection 
with the expert cadre. 

I should like to make it clear that in these observations, I do not con¬ 
template the indefinite retention of officers as Under and Deputy Secre¬ 
taries. 

JAMES RAE. 
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APPENDIX I. 

Summary of main recommendations. 

(i) The staffing of the Government of India Secretariat by officere drawn; 
from the provinces is sound. (Para. 18.) 

(it) The provision in the Indian Civil Service cadre for posts under the 
Government of India and the deputation reserve should be brought into- 
closer correspondence with the probable demands upon them, and the pro¬ 
vincial Indian Civil Service cadres should be restored to an efficient state 
both in respect of total strength and racial distribution. The Government 
of India would do well to consider what alternative sources of supply to 
the Indian Civil Service can be tapped. (Para. 19.)- 

(iii) It would be a relief to the provincial Indian Civil Service cadres 
if they could be spared the constant drain upon them (particularly in respect 
of British officers) by the Foreign and Political Department. (Para. 20.) 

(iv ) It is not necessary to apply the tenure system to the Foreign and 
Political, Legislative and Legislative Assembly Departments. (Para. 22.)- 

(v) In the remaining departments, the tenure of Under and Deputy 

Secretaries should be 8 years. (Para. 28.) 

(»t) On the completion of his tenure, an Under or Deputy Secretary,, 
if serving in the non-specialised departments, namely, Home, Education, 
Health and Lands, Industries and Labour, Defence and Imperial Council 
of Agricultural Research should ordinarily revert to his porvinee. 

(Para. 28.)- 

(tu'i) In the specialised departments, namely, Finance and Commerce, 
an expert cadre is required and should be built up, the two departments 
being regarded for this purpose on a common footing. An Under or Deputy 
Secretary in these departments will ordinarily revert to one of the various 
appointments of a financial or commercial character, and the claims of the 
Government of India in this connection should have preference. 

(Para. 23.) 

(viii) The retention of the Indian Civil Service element in the Indian 
Audit and Accounts, Customs and Income-Tax Departments is recom¬ 
mended. 

(Para. 23.) 

( ix ) In the event of a province desiring to appoint to a financial post an 
officer serving with the Central Government, the latter should endeavour 
to spare him, their own needs, however, having preference. (Para. 23.)- 

(x) The majority are in favour of officers being appointed to the posts 
of Joint Secretary and Secretary without a specific limit being placed on 
their tenure of these posts. The Chairman advocates a tenure of 5 years. 

(Para. 24.) 

(xi) Leave, if granted, during a three year tenure, should be limited to 

4 months. Where a tenure is prescribed, any time spent on probation, 
leave or deputation should be included in it. (Para. 25.) 

( xii) The system of maintaining confidential reports of the work of the - 

superior secretariat staff might well be followed uniformly in the provinces 
where at present the practice varies. (Para. 26.> 
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(xiii) A more definite and centralised procedure of recruitment to the 
Government of India should be followed. (Para. 27.) 

(xiv) The existing allocation of business among the different departments 

is, generally speaking, suitable. (Para. 29.) 

(xv) Double noting by Secretary and Joint Secretary should be avoided, 

and the separate responsibilities of each of these officers should be recog¬ 
nised. Below the Secretary and Joint Secretary, there should ordinarily 
be the intervention of one officer only, whether Deputy, Under or Assistant 
Secretary. (Para. 31.) 

(ami) Members and, under Federation, Ministers should, if they so desire 
fbo provided with the services of an official Private Secretary drawn from 
the Indian Civil Service of about the standing of an Under Secretary, and 
the tenure of the appointment should be three years. (Para. 33.) 

(xvii) Appointments to the posts of Assistant Secretary should be made 
•strictly by selection. They should not be confined to the members of the 
ministerial service, and other services might be drawn upon for this pur¬ 
pose. (Para. 34.) 

(xviii) The standard of examination for divisions I and II of the minis¬ 
terial service should be raised. The reactions on the examination for divi¬ 
sion III of any change in the examination for divisions I and II should be 
•examined at the same time. (Para. 36.) 

(xix) The superior secretariat officers should pay more attention to the 
supervision of the office than at present. 

Office supervision in each department should be specifically entrusted 
to a Chief Superintendent. (Para. 38.) 

(xx) Certain further suggestions in connection with the recommenda¬ 
tions contained in paras. 97, 102, 107 and 108-34 of the report of the 
Xlewellyn Smith Committee are made in Appendix XIV of the Report. 
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APPENDIX II. 

Statement showing the Attached Offices of the Government of India created 

since 1919. 


Year in 

Office. which 

constituted. 

Director of Public Information ......... 1920 

Indian Stores Department. ......... 1622 

Tariff Board ............ 1923 

Central Board of Revenue ......... 1626 

Public Service Commission ......... 1926 

Director of Civil Aviation .......... 1927 

Statistical Research Board ......... 1933 

Controller of Broadcasting ......... 1935 

Agricultural Marketing Adviser ......... 1935 
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APPENDIX IK. 

PABT A. 

Atoms of business of the Government of India which obviously remain 
unaffected by Provincial Autonomy. 

Commerce Department. 

(i) *Shipping, including ports and the lighting of coasts. 

(ii) Trade and Commerce, including company .law, commercial 
intelligence and statistics and tarifis. 

(iii) Import and export regulations. 

(iv) Exhibitions outside India. 

(v) Life assurance. 

(vi) Actuarial work. 

Department of Education, Health and Lands. 

(vi) Archaeology and Epigraphy. 

(xii) Survey of India. 

(xix) Central agencies for research. 

(xx) Botanical Survey of India. 

(xxi) Zoological Survey of India. 

(xxiii) f Administration of the Indian Emigration Act, Indians overseas, 

-etc. 

(xxv) Imperial Library. 

(xxvi) Local self-government in the Centrally Administered Areas. 
Finance Department. 

(i) General Finance. 

( e ) Taxation. 

(ii) Customs. 

(iii) Taxes on income. 

(iv) Salt. 

(v) Opium. 

(vi) ^Excise. 

(xi) Army Finance. 

(xii) The Military Accounts Department. 

* It is possible that under Federation and in order to secure co-ordination, the Federal 
■Government might have to maintain a greater direct control than at present over major 
ports. 

t The separation of Burma is likely to increase work under this head. 

X It is possible that in future the need will be felt for greater centralisation in the 
administration of certain excises in which Provincial Governments at present act as agents 
for the Government of India. 
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Department of Industries and Labour, 

<(iii) Geological Survey of India. 

(iv) The Indian Explosives Act. 

(v) The Indian Petroleum Act. 

(vii) Patents and Designs. 

(viii) Copyright. 

(xii) Inter-provincial migration. 

(xv) International Labour Organisation, 

(xvi^ Meteorology. 

(xvii) Post Office. 

(xviii) Telegraphs. 

(xix) Telephones. 

(xv) Wireless telegraphy (subject to section 129, Government of India 
Act, 1935). 

(xxi) Cables. 

(xxii) Civil aviation. 

(xxvii) Allotment of office accommodation. 

(xxviii) Ecclesiastical. 

Legislative Department. 

(i), (iif), (v) and (vii) The business of the Indian Legislature. 

(vi) Publication and supply at Acts. 

(vii) Preparation and publication of codes. 

(x) *Unoffieial references for opinion from other departments, 

(xi) Duties of the Solicitor to the Government of India. 

(xii) The League of Nations. 

Imperial Council of Agricultural Eesearch Department. 

(i) All business connected with the administration of the Imperial 
’Council of Agricultural Eesearch. 

(ii) Cess imposed by the Indian Lac Cess Act, 1930. 

* Probably under the new constitution an increase of work may be anticipated. 
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PART B. 

Notes on the bearing of Provincial Autonomy on the remaining items of 
Business of the Government of India. 

Department of Education, Health and Lands. 

(i.) Education. —Education is a provincial subject, but there are certain 
central institutions, e.g., the Benares Hindu University and the Aligarh 
Muslim University which will be unaffected by Provincial Autonomy. The 
Central Advisory Board of Education will also continue. References in 
connection with the Indian Educational Service will, however, gradually 
disappear. 

(ii) Oriental languag.es. —The Department prescribes rules for examina¬ 
tion in Russian and Tibetan—a small item. 

(iii) Records. —The work is mainly with the Imperial Records Depart¬ 
ment and will continue. 

(iv) Books and publications. —The work is mainly in connection with the 
India Office, High Commissioner, etc., and will continue. 

(v) Reformatory schools. —This item will disappear. 

(vii) Arts and museums. —The Indian Museum, Calcutta and two 
museums at Delhi will remain Central. 

(viii) Medical institutions and the Civil Medical Services. —-The bulk 
of the work is in connection with the Indian Medical Service, and will 
continue even though Medical Administration is a provincial subject. 

(ix) Medical research. —There are certain institutions for Central re¬ 
search. 

(x) Public health. —The department is concerned with port quarantine 
and with the prevention of the extension from one unit to another of infec¬ 
tious or contagious diseases or pests affecting men, animals or plants. 

(xi) Land revenue. —This is provincial subject. Few provincial Bills 
now come to the Government of India for previous sanction. This small 
item will disappear. 

(xiii) Land acquisition and alienations. —This is a provincial subject, but 
the department has work in connection with New Delhi. Under Provincial 
Autonomy, the provinces will not refer alienations to the Government of 
India as at present they do in some cases. The work involved is not great. 

(xiv) Civil Veterinary Department, (xv) Agriculture. —There are certain 
Central research institutions. References in connection with the existing 
All-India Services will tend to disappear. 

(xvi) Famine. —This gives practically no work to the Government of 
India. 

(xvii) Co-operation. —Periodical Central conferences are held. The sub¬ 
ject is provincial. 

(xviii) Forests. —There is a Forest Research Institute at Dehra Dun. 
Forest administration in the Andamans is Central. References in connec¬ 
tion with the All-India Forest Service will tend to disappear. The research 



institutes under this head as well as heads (ix), (xiv) and (xv) provide the 
bulk of the work that the department does now. This work will nob 

diminish. 

(xxii) Foodstuffs. —Will disappear. 

(xxiv) Cinchona cultivation. —Will disappear. 

(xxvii) Well irrigation. —Apparently is a meaningless item which gives 
no work. 

Finance Department. 

(i) General Finance. —(a) the public accounts and estimates, (b) the 
public expenditure, (c) the public ways and means and (d) the management 
of the public funds. —Under Provincial Autonomy provinces will have their 
own balances and be responsible for their own ways and means. This will 
add to work in the provinces, but not affect it greatly at the Centre. 

(i), (f) Provincial and local finance, (g) the borrowing of public bodies. — 
Although Provincial Governments and public bodies will in future have 
wider borrowing powers than now, it is probable that they will continue 
to consult the Finance Department. 

(vii) Stamps. —Although the legal position will in certain respects be 
altovi'd under the new Act, no appreciable diminution of work is expected. 

(viii) Currency and banking. —The Reserve Bank will assume certain 
functions under this head, but mints and coinage will remain unaltered 
and in respect of paper currency and general policy the Government of 
India will still be closely interested. 

(ix) Salaries and allowances.— References from the provinces may be 
somewhat fewer, but they have already been greatly reduced by previous 
delegations of authority. 

(x) The Civil Accounts Department and treasuries. —If provinces took 
action under section 167 of the Act of 1935, this head would be aSected, 
but it remains to be seen whether they will do so. The Government of 
India will in future be only concerned with direct treasury administration 
in Centrally Administered Areas. 

Department or Industries and Labour. 

(i) Development of industries ( Central aspects). —Such aspects as exist 
at present arc likely to continue to do so, e.g., the Bureau of Industrial 
Intelligence and Research, the Sericultural Committee, the Handloom 
Weaving Fund and the Industries Conference. There is at present a 
tendency for general industrial questions of all-India importance to increase. 

(ii) Industrial Exhibitions (Central aspects). —This head gives practically 
no work now, nor is likely to give much in future. 

(iii) The administration of the Indian Mines Act (Mines and minerals ).— 
As “Regulation of labour and safety in mines and oilfields” will be Federal, 
the administration of the Indian Mines Act will not be affected. The 
regulation of mines aftd oilfields and mineral development may be declared 
by Federal law to be a Federal interest, and any measures of coal conserva¬ 
tion, for example, would almost certainly have to be Central. The Mining 
Rules governing the grant of mineral concessions are at present Central 
and do not involve a large amount of work. 
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(vi) Printing and Stationery. —The Government of India presses will not 
be affected. The Controller of Stationery now supplies some provinces 
also; even were this to cease, it would not affect his work in general. 

(xiv) The Indian Factories Act. —The administration and rule-making 
power are already provincial, but where Central legislation has been neces¬ 
sary in the past, it is likely to be so in the future. 

(x) Legislation relating to steam boilers, (xi) Legislation on the subject 
of electricity. —Administration is at present provincial, though the rules are 
Central. No change is expected. 

(xiii) Stores. —At present the Chief Controller of 'Stores makes purchases 
for the provinces other than the United Provinces. This practice might 
cease, though it is perhaps unlikely. Even if it did, the work of the 
Government of India (by far the greater part, since the provincial work 
constitutes less than 5 per cent, of the Stores Department’s purchases) 
would continue. 

(xiv) Ijabour legislation. —As in the past, Central legislation is probable, 
(xxiii) Civil buildings. —The Central Public Works Department will conti¬ 
nue and may extend as regards Government of India buildings in the 
provinces. 

(xxiv) Communications. —The administration of the tax on petrol 
through the Standing Committee on Roads and the Consulting Engineer 
(Roads) will presumably continue. 

(xxv) Irrigation and canals. —The Central Board of Irrigation and 
Bureau of Irrigation will presumably continue. Work may be reduced 
to the extent that provinces in future sanction their own major projects. 

(xxvi) Miscellaneous Public Works. —Cases relating to the disappearing 
Indian Service of Engineers will tend to disappear also. 

Legislative Department. 

(ii) Legislation in local Councils. —Under the new Act there will be a 
substantial reduction in the provincial Bills submitted to the Government 
of India. 

(iv) Rules for the conduct of business in local Councils. —This business 
will disappear under Provincial Autonomy. 

(ix) Indian Law Reports. —This entry is already obsolete, the work 
having been provincialised for some time. 

(xiii) The Peace Treaties. —Already a disappearing item. 
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PART C. 

Home Department. 

The work of the Home Department can most conveniently be dealt 
with under the six sections into which, the office is divided and which are 
enumerated below. 

Political .—The main concern of this section is what may be generally 
described as internal politics, including such matters as the general policy 
of Government in regard to all-India organisations and movements of a 
political nature, e.g., such movements as terrorism, communism and civil 
disobedience. Under the new Act neither the Governor-General in Council 
in the transition stage nor the Federal Government under Federation will 
have powers of administrative control over the provinces in regard to 
these matters, nor will legislation for the control of such movements be 
exclusively Central. But on the other hand, it will be essential for the 
Governor-General in Council and later for the Federal Government to 
have information of what is going on in the provinces in such matters, 
since political activities in the provinces may not only have reactions 
in the Centrally Administered Areas but may also have an important bear¬ 
ing on the administration of Central subjects, such, lor example, as Posts 
and Telegraphs, Railways, etc. It will also be essential for the Governor- 
General to have such information in order to enable him to discharge his 
special responsibility, especially his responsibility for the prevention of any 
grave menace to the peace or tranquillity of any part of the country. The 
most. convenient arrangement in the transition period generally would be 
for the Home Department to continue to handle these questions and to 
keep the Governor-General fully informed of the general internal political 
situation, the main change being only in the channel of communication, 
namely, as between Governor-General and Provincial Governors instead of 
ns between the Home Department and a Secretary to a local Government. 

This section also deals with questions relating to the control of the 
press and of printing presses. In the new constitution the administration 
of this subject lies with the provinces, and legislation may be either pro¬ 
vincial or Central. To the extent that the Central Government endeavours 
to maintain such press legislation as it considers necessary on a uniform 
basis, it will doubtless continue to keep a careful watoh on the press, even 
though it has n 0 administrative control outside the Centrally Administered 
Areas. 

The section also exercises administrative control over the office of the 
Director of Public Information and deals generally with Government 
publicity arrangements, which are becoming of increasing importance. 

A matter of minor importance dealt with in the section is the control of 
dramatic performances and cinemas. Under the new Act the control of 
dramatic performances and cinemas, excluding the censorship of films, will 
be a provincial subject. Censorship is included in Part II of the concurrent 
legislative list and will therefore be a subject over which the Centre will 
exercise administrative control. Most of the work of the section under 
this head is at present concerned with matters relating to censorship and 
no reduction of that work is to be expected. 

e 2 
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Establishments .—in so far as the work relates to office establishments, 
the introduction of provincial autonomy will not reduee it, since the estab¬ 
lishments with which the section deals are those of the offices of the Central 
Government, such as the Secretariat and offices in Centrally Administered 
Areas. The transfer of administrative control over Ajmer-Merwara to the 
Home Department will, on the other hand, involve some increase. In 
relation to Central Services the work consists partly in advising other 
departments on service cases and partly in dealing with matters of common: 
interests to all services, e.g., communal representation, and no reduction 
is to be expected. The Public Service Commission is under the adminis¬ 
trative control of the Home Department, and here again there will be 
no change. 

At present the All-India Services are a Central subject (item 40 of 
Part I of Schedule I of the Devolution Rules). The control over each 
individual service is exercised by that department of the Government of 
India which deals with the branch of administration which the sendee- 
serves. Thus the Home Department deals with the Indian Civil Service- 
and the Indian Police, the Education. Health and Lands Department- 
deals with the Indian Forest Service, the Indian Educational Service, the 
Indian Agricultural Service, etc., and the Industrie's and Labour Depart¬ 
ment with the Indian Service of Engineers. But most matters which are 
common to all these services, for example, rules regulating premature 
retirement, passage regulations, etc., are dealt wdth in the Home Depait- 
ment. The position created by the Act appears to be that while the 
Secretary of State wdll have the ultimate control, will make appointments 
to, and determine the strength of, the services and regulate all important 
conditions of service, the Federal Government and the Provincial Govern¬ 
ment will exercise day to day control over members of the services serving 
respectively in connection with the affairs of the Federation and the affairs 
of the province, subject to the exercise by the Governor-General and the 
Governor, as the case may be, of his individual judgment in certain 
specified matters. Many service questions arising in a province, e.g., 
amendments of rules governing the condit’ons of service, reduction in the 
number of reserved posts and possibly disciplinary cases will, however, 
be cases in which the Governor has a special responsibility for safeguard¬ 
ing the interests of the service under section 52(c) of the Government of 
India Act, and he will therefore be subject to the control and superintend¬ 
ence of the Governor-General in his discretion as provided in section 54. 
Moreover, it would be highly inconvenient to deprive the Secretary of 
State of the co-ordinating influence and wider outlook which can only be 
supplied by the Governor-General. We assume, therefore, that correspond¬ 
ence between the Provincial Governments and the Secretary of State 
relating to the All-India Services in general or to individual members of 
these services will be submitted through the Governor-General, who would 
forward it with his recommendation, and in these matters he would 
naturally seek the advice of the Home Department. 

Public .—The section deals with a wide range of miscellaneous subjects. 
Before the creation of a separate- Reforms Office, it dealt with all quest’ons 
connected with the structure of the constitution. The Reforms Office 
is only on a temporary basis. When it is no longer necessary, constitu¬ 
tional questions will again be dealt with in the Home Department. For 
example, the department would then have to deal not only with the 
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preparation and amendment of many Orders in Council which might not 
l>e the specific concern of any particular department, but also with general 
questions affecting the constitution coming up before the Federal Court. 
Further such matters as the Buies of Executive Bus ness and Secretariat 
Procedure are within the Home Department’s range. It also deals with 
all matters connected with appointments, pay, allowances and leave of the 
Governor-General, Governors and Members of Executive Councils. The 
work under this head will decrease to some extent when there cease to be 
Members of Council in the provinces, but all questions connected with the 
pav, privileges, etc., of Counsellors of the Federal Government will pre¬ 
sumably remain. Other heads are the furnishing of Government Houses, 
the Warrant of Precedence, the Government Servants’ Conudet Rules, 
the naturalization of aliens, the grant of compassionate allowances based 
on mutiny services, the repatriation of Indians from abroad, the accept¬ 
ance by Government servants of private employment in Indian States, 
and a large number of smaller cases including those connected with the 
memorial rules, the , regulation of ceremonial, uniforms and flags, the 
recognition of associations of Government servants, the grant of certain 
medals, the fixing of Government holidays and the holding of the decennial 
census. This wide range of subjects is essentially Central and neither 
tlie introduction of provincial autonomy nor later of Federation is likely 
to result in any decrease of work. 

Police .—The subjects which generally occupy most of the time of this 
sect ion are questions relating to (i) the Indian Police, (ii) the Central 
Intelligence Bureau, (iii) Railway police organization, (iv) the Police force 
in Centrally Administered Areas, (v) the administration of the Arms Act 
and Rules and (vi) awards of Police medals. 

fi) has already been dealt with under the head “Establishments’ . 
There, will be no change in the constitutional position in regard to (ii). (iv), 
(v) and (vi), but the transfer of Ajiner-Merwara to the Home Department 
will involve some increase of work under (iv) nnd any expansion of the 
work of the central organisation will tend to some increase under (ii). 
Railway Police organisation other than the watch and ward staff which 
is under the Railway Administration, is at present provincial and under 
the new Act as it stands at present will remain so. Neither the 
Governor-General in Council nor the Federal Government will have any 
general power of superintendence, direction and control, and the Governor- 
General acting in his discretion [vide section 187 (3)] will only be brought; 
in to solve differences which may arise between the Federal Railway Autho¬ 
rity and Provincial Governments in regard to the allocation of cost. 

Judicial .—The bulk of the work of this section may be grouped under 
the following main heads: (i) Legislation, (ii) High Courts, (iii) Law 
'Officers and (iv) death sentences. 

(’uses dealing with legislation are numerous. So far as Central Legis¬ 
lation is concerned, the position will remain much as at present. Civil 
law. including laws regarding status, property, civil rights and liabilities 
and civil procedure is at present a Central subject, and under the new 
Act the various branches of civil law are included in Part I of the concur¬ 
rent legislative list. The same applies to criminal law and criminal 
procedure. Government measures dealing with these matters are initiated 
and handled throughout in this section. AH private Bills dealing with 
these matters have also to be examined, and the Government attitude in. 
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regard to them has to be decided. This branch of work is not likely to 
decrease. On the contrary it may tend to increase. In the sphere of 
provincial legislation, on the other hand, there is certain to be some 
decrease. Under the present Act any Bill which affects either civil law 
or criminal law, and few Bills affect neither, requires the previous sanction, 
of the Governor-General before introduction. Every provincial Bill which 
affects either civil law or criminal law comes to this section for considera¬ 
tion of the advice in regard to sanction to be given by the Governor- 
General. Under the new Act the section will be relieved of this work. 

Work in connection with High Courts is not likely to decrease. In 
future the department will be relieved of work connected with the establish¬ 
ment of the Calcutta High Court. But in the case of other High Courts, 
and these in future will include the new courts of Nagpur and Karachi and 
the Judicial Commissioner’s Court in the North-West Frontier Province, 
it will be required to advise the Governor-General in the exercise of his 
discretiouary powers in respect to not only permanent and additional but 
also acting appointments. This will involve an appreciable increase of 
work. Work connected with the High Court Judges’ rules will continue 
as at present. A new item will be all cases connected with the Federal 
Court. Any reduction in work resulting from the transfer of the Calcutta 
High Court establishment to provincial control 1 b therefore likely to be 
more than counterbalanced by increases under other items. 

Law Officers .—This section deals at present with all references relating 
to the Advocate-General, Bengal, Standing Counsel, Bengal, and the 
Government Solicitor, Bengal, whom the Government of India share in 
common with the Government of Bengal. In future, there will be an 
Advocate-General of India appointed by the Governor-General exercising 
his individual judgment under section 16 of the new Act, and it is proposed 
to have a separate Government Solicitor in Calcutta. These changes will 
have no appreciable effect on the work of the section. 

Death sentences.—On an average about 700 petitions for mercy from 
prisoners condemned to death are received each year. It is anticipated 
that the separation of Burma will cause an annual drop of some 100 cases. 
The Governor-General will under section 295 of the new Act have to deal 
with these cases in his discretion, which will involve the submission of all 
cases to him, and presumably, during the transitional period at any rate, 
this will be done through the Home Department. 

Jails .—The main heads of business are the administration of the 
Andaman and Nicobar Islands, jails and lunacy and lunatic asylums. 

The Andaman and Nicobar Islands will remain a Centrally Administered 
Area, and no decrease of work under this head is to be expected. The posi¬ 
tion under the new Act will be that the Central Government will have 
no control over jails in the provinces and will be able to legislate on jait 
matters generally only for the Centrally Administered Areas, though in 
regard to the one specific matter of inter-unit transfers it will be able to- 
legislate for the whole of India. The main concern of the section in the 
future so far as jails are concerned will therefore be with the jails (includ¬ 
ing the detention camp at Deoli, as long as it continues to exist) .in the 
Centrally Administered Areas, namely, the Andamans, Delhi, Coorg and 
Ajmer-Merwara; in as much its concern with provincial jail administra¬ 
tion has for many years been practically confined to the direction of policy 
on only a few matters such as the classification and treatment of prisoners. 
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the segregation of terrorist prisoners and the treatment of hunger-strikes, 
and as the Central Government will' have to continue to direct policy not 
only in these but in,all matters in Centrally Administered Areas, this change 
will hot affect the work of the section to any considerable extent. Pro¬ 
vincial Governments are at present required to' employ a certain number 
of Indian Medical Service officers as Jail Superintendents. That requir- 
ment will ultimately disappear, but for some time to come Indian Medical 
Service officers will continue to be appointed, and any decrease of work 
under this head will be gradual. 

In the new Act Lunacy, including places for the reception and treat¬ 
ment of lunatics which is at present a provincial transferred subject, is 
included in Part I of List III of the Seventh Schedule, and the Ranchi 
European Hospital is in List I of the same Schedule. There will therefore 
be no material change under this head, except that the Central Govern¬ 
ment’s interest in the Ranchi Hospital will become more direct. 

The activities of the League of Nations in regard to such matters' aa 
the treatment ■ of prisoners, child welfare and the protection of women 
and children have in recent years shown a distinct tendency to increase 
the work of this section in the shape of demands for information which 
can only be supplied by references to all provincial Governments, and 
even in some cases to Indian States, and thereafter by some collation 
of the replies. 
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APPENDIX IV. 


Statement showing the posts under the Government of India ordinarily held 
by members of the Indian Civil Service. 

I.—Tehure posts. 


No. 

of 

posts. 

Designation. 

Pay.f 

Period 

of 

tenure. 

Remarks. 

3* 

Members of Council . 

Ks 

6,666 . 

5 years. 


3 

1* 

Secretary 

Home Department: 

4,000 . 

4 years. 


1* 

Joint Secretary 

3,000 . 

3 years. 


1 

Ditto 

3,000 

3 years. 


1* 

(temporary). 

Deputy Secretary 

Grade pay in the 

3 years. 


1 

Ditto 

senior time scale 
plus special pay 400, 
subject to a maxi¬ 
mum of Rs. 2,260. 

Ditto 

3 years. 


1 

l* 

(temporary) 

Under Secretary 

Chief Commissioner, 
Andaman and Nico¬ 
bar Islands. 

Deputy Commis- 

Grade pay in the 
junior time scale 
plus special pay 
300. 

3,000 . 

Grade pay in senior 

3 years. 

3 years. 

3 years 

Not at present 

1» 

sioner, Andaman 

and Nicobar Islands. 

Chief Commissioner, 

time scale plus 


held Dy a 

1* 

special pay 150, sub 
ject to a maximum 
of Ks. 1,850. 

3,000 . 

6 years. 

member of the 

I.C.S. 

1* 

Delhi. 

Deputy Commis- 

Grade pay in senior 

3 years. 


1 

sioner, Delhi. 

Member, Public 

time scale phis 
special pay 150. 
3,500 . 

5 years. 


1 

Service Commission. 
Secretary, Public 

Grade pay in the 

5 years 

The post has ones 

1 

Service Commission. 

Private Secretary 

senior time scale of 
pay plus special pay 
400, subject to a 
maximum of Rs. 
2,250 

Grade pay in the 

The appoint- 

been held by a 
membor of 

I.C.S. and twice 
by a member of 
I. E. S. The 
present incum¬ 
bent is not an 
I.C.S. officer. 

The present in- 


to the Governor- 

senior time scale 

ment is mad< 

i cumbent is not 


General 

plus special pay 

at the dis- 

an I.C.S. officer. 

_____ 


250. 

cretion of 


13 



His Excel¬ 
lency. 



f Overseas pay has been omitted throughout. 









1* Secretary 
1* Deputy Secretary 


Under Secretary 


Ditto 

(temporary). 
Members, Central 

Board of Revenue. 

Secretary, Central 
■ Board of Revenue. 


Commissioner, North¬ 
ern India Salt 
Revenue. 


Finance Department. 
Rs. 


Grade pay in the 
senior time scale 
plus special pay 
400, subject to a 
maximum of Rs. 
2,250. 

Grade pay in the 
junior time scale 
plus special pay 
300. 

Ditto 

3,500 (May be raised 
to 3,750 after expiry 
of normal tenure). 

Grade pay in the 
senior time scale 
plus special pay 
Rs. 300, subject to a 
maximum of Rs. 
2,150. 

Grade pay in the 
senior time scale 
plus special pay 
Rs. 200. 


4 years. 
3 years. 


3 years. 

3 years. 

4 years. 

3 years. 


6 years. 


Collector of Customs 2,250—100—2,750 . Recently made 
(One selection post tenure posts 
Rs. 3,000). for 3 years. 

Assistant Collectors Senior or junior time Recently made 
of Customs scale of pay plus tenure posts 

special pay Rs. 200. for 3 years. 
Financial AdviBer, 3,250 . . . 4 years. 

Military Finance. 

Financial Co minis- 4,000 . . .5 years 

senior, Railways. 


The present in¬ 
cumbent is not 
an I.C.S. officer. 


Department of Education, Health and Lands. 


Secretary 

4,000 


4 years. 

Joint Secretary 
(temporary). 

3,000 . 

• 

3 years. 

Deputy Secretary 

Grade pay in 
time scale 
special pay 
subject to a 
mum of Rs. 

senior 

plus 

400, 

maxi- 

2,250. 

3 years. 

Ditto 

(temporary). 

Ditto 

• 

3 years. 











Period. 


Designation. 

Pay. 

of 

tenure. 

Remarks, 


Department of Education, Health and Lands —contd. 


Under Secretary 


Secretary to the 
Agent-General for 
India in the Union 
of South Africa 
(temporary). 

Agent to the Govern¬ 
ment of India in 
Ceylon (temporary). 


. Grade pay in junior 
time scale pins 

special pay 300. 

he Grade pay in senior 
or or junior time scale 

an plus special pay 

ca 300. 


Secretary 


Secretary 



(temporary). 

1* Deputy Secretary 


Deputy High Com¬ 
missioner for India. 

Indian Trade Com¬ 
missioner, Hamburg. 

Deputy Indian Trade 
Commoasio ner, 
London. 

Secretary, Public 

Department, High 
C o m m i s s ioner's 
Office, London. 

Secretary, Indian 

Tariff Board (tem¬ 
porary). 


3 years 


3 years. 


3 years. 


Commerce Department. 

| 4,000 . . . | 


Grade pay in the 
senior time scale 
plus special pay 
400, subject to a 
maximum of 2,250. 

£1,800—40—2,000 
per annum. 

£1,000—60—1,500 
per annum. 


Deputation pay 
regulated under 
lundtm ental 
Rule 51. 


4 years. 
3 years. 

3 years. 


5 years. 
5 years. 

3 years. 


In abeyance. 


Grade pay in junior Period not 
time scale plus specified as 

special pay 300. the post is 

temporary. 


Department of Industries and Labour. 


Secretary 


Joint Secretary 

(temporary). 

Deputy Secretary 


Grade pay in senior 
time scale pips 
special pay 400, 
subject to a maxi¬ 
mum of Rs. 2,250. 


4 years. 
3 years. 

3 years. 
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No. 

of 

posts. 




' 

Period 


Designation. 

Pay. 

of 

tenure. 

Remarks. 


Department oj Industries and Labour —contd. 

I Rs. I 


1 

1 

1 


Under Secretary 

Director-General, 
Posts and Tele¬ 
graphs. 

Senior Deputy Direc¬ 
tor-General, Posts 
and Telegraphs. 


Grade pay in junior 
time scale plus 
special pay 300. 
3,600—100—*,000 . 


2,250—100—2,750 
plus special pay 
Rs. 250. 


3 years. 
5 years, 

4 years. 


1 Controller of Emi¬ 
grant Labour. 


7 


Grade pay in senior Period not 
time scale plus specified, 
special pay Rs. 300. 


1* 


1* 


2 


Secretary 


Deputy Secretary 


Legislative Department. 
. I 4,000 . 


Grade pay in senior 
time scale plus 
special pay Re. 400, 
subject to a maxi¬ 
mum of Re. 2,250. 

Defence Department. 


5 years. 

Extensible for 
a further 
period of 5 
years. 

4 years. 


1 

1 


1 


3 


1 


Secretary 

4,000 - 

4 years. 


Deputy Secretary 

Grade pay in senior 
time scale plus 
special pay 400, 
subject to a maxi¬ 
mum of Rs. 2,250. 

3 years. 

The post is at 
present held by 
an Army Officer. 

Under Secretary . j 

Grade pay in junior 
time scale plus 
special pay Rs. 300. 

3 years. 


Department of Imperial Council of Agricultural Research. 


Secretary 

Grade pay in senior 
time scale plus 
special pay 300, 
subject to a maxi¬ 
mum of Rs. 2,150. 

3 years. 



♦Superior posts borne on the cadre of the Tndian Civil Service. 

Note. _The total number of tenure posts is 59 of which 49 are superior posts and the 

remaining inferior. Of the 49 superior and 10 inferior posts, 8 and 2 respectively are 
temporary. One inferior post is in abeyance at present. 5 out of 49 superior post# are 
not at present held by the officers of the 1, C. S. 
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II,—Non-tenure posts. 


No. 

of 

posts. 

Designation. 

Pay. 

1 

Remarks. 

1 

1 

Rs. 1 

Finance Department. 


1* 

Auditor-General 

5,000. 


1 

4 

Deputy Auditor-General 
Commissioners of Income- 
Tax— 

1 Bengal 

1 Burma 

2 Madras and Punjab 

3,600. 

2,250—100—2,750 plus 

special pay 250. 

2.250— 100—2,750 plus 

special pay 200. 

2.250— 100—2,750. 


I 

Assistant Commissioner 

of Income-Tax. 

Grade pay in senior time 
scale plus special pay 
200, subject to a maxi¬ 
mum of Rs. 1,750. 


1* 

Controller of Currency 

3,000—125—3,500 . 

Not held at present 
by an I. C. S. 
officer. 

1* 

Accountant-General . 

3,000 .... 

'j Only on© post held 
y by a member of 

2* 

Accountants-General 

2,250—100—2,750 . 

J I.e.S. 

4 

Posts in Class I of the 

Senior or junior time scale 

None held at present 


General List of the 

of pay plus special pay 

by members of 


Indian Audit and Accounts 
Service. 

Legi 

Rs. 200. 

slative Department. 

the I. C. S. owing 
to the decision not 
to recruit I. C. S. 
officers to the 

Indian Audit and 
Accounts Service. 

1* 

Joint Secretary 

Department 

j 3,000—100—4,000. If the 

I officer is of non-Asiatic 

1 domicile; 3,000, 3,000, 

| 3,200—100—4,000. 

of Industries and Labour. 


1 

1 Postmaster-General . . 2,250—100—2,750. 

| i 

Foreign and Political Department. 


29* 

Superior posts in the 
Foreign and Political 
Department borne on 
the cadre of the Indian 
Civil Service including 
one Secretaryship. 


In 1935, 33 Indian 
Civil Service 

officers were hold¬ 
ing superior posts 
in the Foreign and 
Political Depart¬ 

ment. 13 officers 
are at present hold¬ 
ing inferior posts. 


♦Superior posts borne on the cadre of the Indian Civil Service. 


NOTES. 

1. The total number of non-tenure posts, excluding the posts in the Foreign and 
Political Department is 17. Of these 13 are superior posts and 4 inferior. 3 out of 13 
Superior posts are not at present held by officers of the Indian Civil Service. 

2. Taking tenure and non-tenure posts together, excluding the Froeign and Political 
Department, 04 superior and 9 inferior posts are at present held by officers of the Indian 
Civil Service. 
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APPENDIX V. 


Statement showing the number of officers of the Indian Civil Service who 
have retired on proportionate pension since the inception of the scheme 
up to 30th September 1935. 


Year. 

Madras. 

Bombay. 

Bengal. 

United Pro¬ 
vinces. 

Punjab. 

Burma. 

Bihar and 
Orissa. 

Central Pro¬ 
vinces. ' 

Assam. 

Total. 

1922 

5 

3 

2 

3 

3 


2 



18 

1923 . 

, . 

. , 

2 

6 

1 

{a) 1 

1 

2 


13 

1924 

HI 

2 

3 

4 

3 

(6)2 

3 

2 


20 

1925 


3 

7 

, . 

5 

4 


2 


20 

1926 . 

Ski 

1 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

2 


10 

1927 

i 

1 

4 

1 


3 

. , 


1 

11 

1928 . 


1 

2 


1 



1 

1 

7 

1929 


3 


3 


2 

4 



12 

1930 



1 

1 

1 

1 


, , 

1 

t 

1931 


2 

4 

3 


3 

. . 

, . 


12 

1932 


3 


1 

1 

1 


1 

1 

10 

1933 . 


1 

1 


1 


2 

1 

1 

8 

1934 . 



1 

, . 

1 

1 


1 


6 

1935 . 

3 





1 



H 

4 

Total 

23 

20 

30 

25 

18 

20 

13 

12 

6 

167 

Sanctioned 

170 

140 


195 

146 

158 

108 

77 

41 

1,211 

strength of 











cadre on 1st 











April 1935. 












(а) Excluding 3 military officers of the Burma Commission. 

(б) Excluding 1 Military Officer of the Burma Commission. 
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APPENDIX VI. 


Statement showing the recruitment to the Indian Civil Service since 1911. 









Recruitment made by 





Actual 








s 

recruitment. 








a 

-43 



Examination. 

Nomination. 


Year. 


3 

(-4 









2 

*3 

o 

43 

s 

n 

C 

.3 

.3 

i 

4 

9 




<v 

6 

■E 

« 

►5 

■E 

m 

73 

£ 

IH 

m 

•3 

a 

1914 . 



47 


7 

46 

7 



1915 . 



52 


3 

11 

1 

. , 

2 

1916 . 



51 


6 

4 

2 

. . 

3 

1917 . 


• 

46 


4 

2 

3 

. , 

1 

1918 . 



44 


9 


9 



1919 . 


• 

42 

62 

39 


5 

(a) 62 

34 

1920 . 


• 

42 

44 

6 

„ . 

6 

(o)44 


1921 . 



61 

30 

25 

3 

13 

(a)27 

12(d) 

1922 . 



43 

9 

24 

6 

19 

(a)3 

6(6) 

1923 . 



45 

21 

15 

Hr 

13 

(a)14 

2 




45* 


15 



(1 Burman) 

1924 . 



3 

y 3 

13 


2 

1925 . 

1926 . 



| 66 

21 

29 

21 

23 


6 

1926-27 

• • 


64 

29 

27 

29 

20 


(2 Burmans) 

7 

(4 Burmans) 
9 

(4 Burmans) 

1927-28 

• • 


70 

37 

36 

37 

27 


1928-29 



68 

36 


36 

30 


• • 











(5 Burmans) 


6 

1929-30 

• • 


72 

35 

31 

35 

25 


6 

1930-31 

• • 


68 

25 

43 

25 

41 


2 








(6 Burmans) 



1931-32 

• • 


66 

24 

22 

24 

18 


4 






23 


(3 Burmans) 



1932-33 



62 

14 

14 

23 


, , 






27 


(3 Burmans) 



1933-34 



65 

17 

17 

25 


2 






(c)22 


(3 Burmans) 



1934-35 



42 

13 

13 

20 


2 






26 


(2 Burmans) 



1935-36 

• • 


46 

5 


26 

. « 

4 a 







■V 

(2 Burmans) 




Total 


1,197 

488 

474 

338 

369 

150 

105 

(11 Burmans) 














962 





(а) Service candidates. 

(б) Includes one service candidate. 

(c) Including one Anglo-Indian of non-Asiatic domicile. 

• No calculations were made. The figure for the previous year has therefore been 
taken. 


























NOTES. 


Although there is a shortage of 236 (1,197—962) recruits on the above figures, the actual 
deficit at the end of 1936 is estimated to be 80. This is due to the changes in the sanc¬ 
tioned strength of the cadre from time to time, the present sanctioned strength of the 
cadre being 1,211, as against 1,862 in 1914 and 1,406 in 1921. The sanctioned strength 
of the cadre was raised in 1921 as a result of the increase in the deputation reserve from 
4 per cent, to 7 per cent, and the present reduced strength of the cadre is due to the increase 
in the number of listed posts in accordance with the recommendations of the Lee Com¬ 
mission, and the abolition of some superior posts. 

2. Since 1926-26 the total recruitment made in the London examination of one year 
and_the examinations and nominations in India in the succeeding year have been taken 
together as forming one recruitment year for the purpose of the calculations for theoretical 
recruitment. The allotment figures for 1926-26 include the intake from the Allahabad 
examination of 1926, the London examination of 1926 and the Allahabad examination 
of 1926. 

3. The London examination of 1936 yielded 16 Indians. It is proposed .to take 9 
Indians on the results of the Delhi examination—3 by competition and 6 by no mina tion 
and 2 Burmans on the results of the Rangoon examination. 
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Total. 

Distribution. 

"IBttyoy 

94 

134 

136 

192 

226 

239 

1021 

•lUODsioaqx 

68-2 

138-5 

197-0 

210-8 

221-5 

195-0 

1021-0 

Assam. 

Distribution. 

•lan^ay 

io co oo <0 ^ r- 

CO 

CO 

T*°J? uooqx 

2-0 

4-9 

6- 9 

7- 5 

7-8 

6-9 

360 

Central 

Provinces. 

Distribution. 


CO CO O CO f-1 

r-4 l—■ <N (M .-H 

£> 

00 

•luaii^Jrsqx 

5.0 

11-8 

16-8 

17- 9 

18- 9 

16-6 

o 

r- 

00 

Bihar and 
Orissa. 

Distribution. 


8 

19 

21 

15 

21 

18 

o 

•IBOi^aaoGqj, 

5-8 

13-8 

19-6 

21-2 

22-1 

19-5 

o 

o 

Punjab. 

Distribution. 

qsnroy 

19 

16 

16 

18 

34 

43 

CO 

Tf< 

l“H 

•[eciraJotqx 

S3 

19-8 

28-2 

30- 2 

31- 6 

27-9 

© 

© 

United 

Provinces. 

Distribution. 

•pm^oy 

17 

35 

20 

30 

42 

48 

© 

r*H 

•p?oT^aaootf£ 

11-0 

26-0 

37-1 

39-5 

41-7 

36-7 

© 

© 

Bengal. 

Distribution. 

•{Bn^oy 

© I> r-t 00 CO 

e-1 <N CO ^ 

r—l 


9-8 

23-4 

33-2 

35-5 

37-3 

32-8 

1720 

Bombay. 

Distribution. 

•jenaoy 

t'* CO CO OO QO CO 
r-4 r-4 >—1 p—1 CO 

oc 


7-3 

17-4 

24-7 

26- 4 

27- 8 

24-4 

128 0 

Madras. 

Distribution. 

•jBn^oy 

16 

12 

21 

38 

38 

33 

00 

© 

rt 

quoTrraDeqX 

9-0 

21-4 

30-6 

32-6 

34-3 

30-2 

168 0 

Years 

of 

service. 

30 and 
over 
24—29 . 

18—23 . 

12—17 . 

6 —11 . 

1—5 . 

Total 


Note. —The theoretical distribution has been worked out on the basis of the Indian Civil Service Life and Service Tables compiled by 
Mr. Meiklein 1919 and on the number of Indian Civil Service officers as shown in the Civil Lists of the United Provinces of 1st Ma y, Madras 
Bombay, Bengal and Punjab of 1st July, and Bihar and Orissa, Central Provinces and Assam of 1st October 1935, * ' 
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APPENPIX VIII. 

Details of the tenures in force in provincial Secretariats and the extent to 
which they are actually observed. 

Madras .—The tenure of Secretaries, Deputy Secretaries and Under 
Secretaries to Government excluding the Chief Secretary ana 
second Secretary, for whom no tenure is prescribed although 
in practice the posts are not held for more than four years, is limited to 3 
years, the period being calculated with reference to the date from which 
an officer holds the appointment continuously. A period of 6 months’ 
probation has been prescribed only in respect of the . post of Under 
Secretary. This period is taken into account in calculating tenure. An 
officer holding a Secretariat post is not ordinarily granted leave during his 
3 years tenure except for very special and urgent reasons. Such leave 
when granted is not taken into account in calculating tenure. If, how* 
ever, an incumbent of the post of Secretary or Deputy Secretary takes long 
leave during his 3 years’ tenure, the question whether he should or should 
not return to the post at the end of the leave is determined on the merits 
of each case. 

The period of the tenure is generally observed. Extensions are only- 
given in exceptional cases and even then for very short periods. Transfers 
from one department of the Secretariat to another are sometimes made. 

Bombay .—The tenure fixed for the posts of Secretary, Deputy Secretary 
and Under Secretary is three years. Leave taken counts towards the 
tenure period. Officiating service, unless followed by confirmation without 
break, dqes not count towards the tenure period. 

The tenures are generally observed in the case of Deputy and Under 
Secretaries, but an extension of one year is not uncommon for Secretaries 
and Secretaries are also transferred from one department to another. 
Cases were mentioned of officers who had served for long periods in the 
Secretariat. 

Bengal .—There is a fixed tenure of 3 years in the case of Secretaries 
only. This is observed strictly, except in regard to the posts of Chief 
Secretary and Secretary, Legislative Department. Both leave and officiat¬ 
ing service are taken into account in calculating the tenure. Although 
there is no fixed tenure for the posts of Deputy Secretary and Under 
Secretary, in practice, Deputy Secretaries do not hold their posts for more 
than three years and Under Secretaries for much more than twq years. 

There is no absolute bar to the transfer of officers from one department 
of the Secretariat to another; in the past various officers have held more 
than one Secretaryship with intervening periods of other employment. 
One recent case of direct transfer was noted. 

United Provinces .—The rule is that the term of appointment of a Secre¬ 
tary, other than the Chief Secretary, should not exceed three years, and 
that of a Deputy or Under Secretary two years. 

The rule has not been regularly observed, particularly in the case cf 
Secretaries, since extensions have been frequently granted. Secretariat 
officers are also not infrequently transferred from one department to 
another without reversion to district work. The Local Government report 
that this practice during 1918 to 1930 tendered to cause the Secretariat to 
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lose touch with district administration and to be resented by District 
Officers. 

Punjab .—The tenure of Secretaries is limited to a maximum of four 
years. The tenure of Senior and Junior Secretary to the Financial Com¬ 
missioners is three years and of Under Secretaries 2 or 24 years. In 
calculating tenure, leave and officiating service is taken into account. 

Tenures are strictly followed and extensions are only rarely given, but 
owing to the shortage of senior officers, it has been necessary to transfer 
officers from one department of the Secretariat to another. 

bihcr and Orissa .—There is no fixed period for the tenure of a Secretary¬ 
ship. The Deputy Secretary in the Legislative Department is a barrister 
specially recruited for the post and holds it permanently. Under 
Secretaries are subject to a tenure of three years. As a general rule, 
however, a Secretary does not serve for a period much in excess of three 
years, including officiating tenure but not including periods of leave. Since 
1920, in the three posts of Chief Secretary, Finance Secretary and Revenue 
Secretary, no officer served for four years^, but four served for a period of 
between three and four years. One officer held the post of Judicial 
Secretary for 4f years and the present holder is likely to remain for over 
4 years. In the two Transferred Departments of Local Self-Government 
and Education, two officers served for about 3£ years, one for *11 years, 
and one for 5f years. 

There has been no case of an Under Secretary in the Civil Secretariat 
serving for the full period of three years. The average period of service 
is about two years owing to the fact that an Under Secretary becomes 
eligible for a superior post before he has completed the period of tenure. 

Cases have occurred in which an officer serving as a Secretary has 
been transferred to the post of Secretary in another department, but these 
have usually been for the purpose of filling a leave vacancy. In most 
cases Secretaries have reverted to non-secretariat posts before being 
appointed to another permanent Secretaryship. 

Central Provinces .—No limit of tenures is fixed for the posts of Secre¬ 
tary and Under Secretary. It was said that it would be inconvenient to 
have a tenure system with a small cadre. In actual practice, the post 
of Secretary is not held by the same officer for more than 3J to 4^ years 
and that of Under Secretary for more than 2 to 2£ years. Officers are 
sometimes transferred from one department to another in the Secretariat, 
particularly in leave vacancies. 

Assam .—There is no fixed tenure either by rule or practice for the posts 
of Secretary, and it was said that with so small a cadre it would be difficult 
to observe. Two officers held the post of Chief Secretary for five years, 
including spells of leave. The tenure of Under Secretary is ordinarily 
limited to three years. On the whole the rule is observed, but there was 
one case in recent years where an officer held the post for 4 years. Since 
1920, there have been two cases where the Secretary in another depart¬ 
ment became Chief Secretary. Occasionally for short periods Secretaries 
and Under Secretaries in one department acted as such in another depart¬ 
ment. 
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APPENPIX IX. 

{a) Statement* showing the rates of pay of Secretaries in different provinces. 

Provinces. Pay of Chief Pay of other Secretaries. 

Secretary. 


Rs. Rs. 

Madras ...... ~] 2nd Secretary Rs. 3,000. 

Other Secretaries. Grade pay 
(Senior time scale as for 
y Collectors) plus special pay 

3,750 250. 

Bombay ..... 3,000. 

Bengal ...... J 2,760.t 

United Provinces .... 

Punjab ...... \ o qoo Grade pay in senior time scale 

Bihar and Orissa . ... J f plus special pay 250. 

Central Provinoes .... 

Assam ...... Grade pay in Grade pay in senior time scale 

senior time plus special pay 150. 
scale plus spe¬ 
cial pay 400. 


(b) Statement* showing the highest paid posts in different provinces outside 

the Secretariat. 

Province. Designation of post. Pay. 


Rs. 

Madras . . Members of Council .... 5,333 1/3 

High Court Judges .... 4,000 

1st Member, Board of Revenue . . 3,760 

2nd Member, Board of Revenue . . 3,600 

3rd Member, Board of Revenue . . 3,000 

District and Sessions Judge, selection 

grade ...... 3,000 

Bombay . . Members of Council .... 5,333 1/3 

High Court Judges .... 4,000 

Municipal Commissioner, Bombay . . 3,600 

Judicial Commissioner, Sind . . . 3,500 

Four Commissioners, 1st grade . . 3,600 plus special pay 

of Rs. 500 if Com¬ 
missioner in Sind. 

One Commissioner, 2nd grade . . . 3,000 

Bengal Members of Counoil .... 6,333 1/3 

High Court Judges ..... 4,000 

Member, Board of Revenue . . . 3,750 

Chairman, Caloutta Improvement Trust . 3,000 

Commissioners .... 3,000 


* Overseas pay has been omitted throughout. 

f There are minor variations relating to the Secretary in the Legislative Department 
(Bengal and Punjab) and the Judicial Secretary (Bihar and Orissa) which it is needless to 
detail. 

F 2 
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Province. 

Designation of post. 

Pay. 



Rs. 

Bengal . 

Commissioner, Rajshahi Division . 

District and Sessions Judges, selection 

3,000 and special pay 
300. 


grade ...... 

3,000 


Superintendent and Remembrancer of 



Legal Affairs ..... 

Legal Remembrancer, Assam (when pro¬ 
moted to selection grade of District and 

2,760. 


Sessions Judges) ..... 

3,000 

United Provinces . 

Members of Council .... 

6,333 1/3 


High Court Judges .... 

4,000 


Chief Judge, Chief Court of Oudh 

4,000 


Members, Board of Revenue 

3,500 


Judges of the Chief Court of Oudh . 

3,500 


Commissioners ..... 

District and Sessions Judges, selection 

3,000 


grade ...... 

Legal Remembrancer (when promoted to 
selection grade of District and Sessions 

3,000 


Judges) ...... 

3,000 

Punjab . 

Members of Council .... 

6,000 

High Court Judges .... 

4,000 


Financial Commissioner .... 

3,600 


Commissioners ..... 

District and Sessions Judges, selection 

3,000 


grade ...... 

Legal Remembrancer and Secretary Legis¬ 
lative Department (when promoted to 
selection grade of District and Sessions 

3,000 


Judges) ...... 

3,000 

Bihar and Orissa . 

Members of Council .... 

6,000 


High Court Judges .... 

4,000 


Member, Board of Revenue 

3,500 


Commissioners ..... 

District and Sessions Judges, selection 

3,000 


grade ...... 

Superintendent and Remembrancer of 
Legal Affairs and Secretary, Judicial 
Department (when promoted to selection 

3,000 


grade of District and Sessions Judges) . 

3,000 

•Central Provinces 

Members of Council .... 

4,000 


Chief Judtice, High Court 

60,000 per annum. 


Other Judges of the High Court 

40,000 „ „ 


Commissioners ..... 

3,000 

Assam 

Members of Council .... 

3,600 


Commissioners. .... 

3,000 


* There is a proposal to create on the inauguration of Provincial Autonomy a Board 
of Revenue consisting of one member on a pay of Rs. 3,600 per mensem. 
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APPENDIX X. 


Number of Secretaries and Joint Secretaries in Departments. 


Departments. 


Secretaries. Joint Secretaries 


Home 
Finance . 
Commerce 


Industries and Labour 
Education, Health and Lands 
Legislative 
Foreign and Political 
Defence .... 


1 2 

1 

. 1 l 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

3 1 

1 

Total . 10 7 


Notes 1.—The Railway Department, the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research, 
the Central Board of Revenue and the Military Finanoe Department are not inoluded. 
In these four departments there are at present 4 and 4 officers with the statua of Secretary 
•and Joint Secretary respectively. 

2. One post of Secretary and 5 posts of Jojnt Secretary are at present temporary 
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APPENDIX XI. 

Method of appointment of Assistant Secretaries in the provinces and the 

working of the system. 

Madras .—There are 11 Assistant Secretaries, of whom 8 are temporary. 
One is drawn from the Bar; one from the Provincial Civil Service and the 
rest are promoted ministerial officers. Assistant Secretaries note on pages 
and are responsible for the general supervision of the office. Both typos of 
Assistant Secretary were stated to be doing well. 

Bombay .—There are Assistant Secretaries in all departments, their 
number at present being 11. The posts of Assistant Secretary are generally 
filled by promotion from among members of the upper division of the Secre¬ 
tariat establishment, and in exceptional cases by direct recruitment or from 
the'Provincial Civil Service. Of the present Assistant Secretaries, one is a 
direct recruit, one a Sub-Judge and the rest promoted ministerial officers. 
Assistant Secretaries are responsible for the general supervision of their res¬ 
pective departments. They also note on fairly well defined matters such as 
budgets, loans, etc., and in some departments on important cases as well. 
The local Government considers that it is difficult to obtain by direct recruit¬ 
ment the type of officer required for the post of Assistant Secretary, and 
that, on the whole, recruitment by promotion is satisfactory and works- 
well in practice in view of the need for officers with experience of depart¬ 
mental work in all its stages. There are no Registrars. 

Bengal .—There are 8 Assistant Secretaries, all but one being officers 
of the Provincial Civil Service. They note on cases and are also supposed 
to supervise the office, but the view generally held was that supervision of 
the office tended t 0 be neglected owing to the pressure of case-work. The 
general opinion of the work of Assistant Secretaries was good. In the 
Appointment and Finance Departments there are Registrars. 

United Provinces .—There are 2 Assistant Secretaries. Both are pro* 
moted ministerial officers. They deal with office supervision and establish* 
ment eases. Local opinion seemed to be that the Assistant Secretaryships 
would not be sufficiently attractive to members of the Provincial Civil 
Service. 

Punjab .—There are 2 Assistant Secretaries, both promoted ministerial 
officers. The Assistant Secretary in the Chief Secretary’s branch is respon¬ 
sible for the smooth running of the Secretariat and deals with work relating: 
to the whole menial and ministerial establishment. He is also a disbursing 
and controlling officer of the Secretariat contingent grant. The Assistant 
Secretary in the office of the Financial Commissioner deals mainly with- 
stamps and district and divisional establishments. 

Bihar and Orissa .—There are 3 Assistant Secretaries who may ho either 
officers of the Provincial Civil Service or promoted from the clerical ranks. 
At the time of the Committee’s visit, the Assistant Secretary, Revenue, 
was of the latter category and did office routine work. In the Education 
Department he was a member of the Provincial Civil Service. The same- 
was the case in the Local Self-Government Department, where he noted 
on cases. 

Central Provinces .—There are no Assistant Secretaries. There is a 
Registrar for the whole Secretariat. 

Assam .—There is one Assistant Secretary in the Revenue and Finance 
Departments. He is a ministerial officer borrowed from the United Pro¬ 
vinces Secretariat and both notes on eases and disposes of work. There is 
one Registrar for the whole Secretariat. 
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APPENDIX XII. 

Constitution and system of recruitment of the Ministerial Service of the 
Government of India Secretariat. 

Superintendents are appointed by selection from among the first division 
assistants. 

First Division. —One half of the vacancies in this division is filled by 
promotion from the second division. The orders emphasise that promotion 
should be made strictly by selection from among the most meritorious de¬ 
partmental men, and the remainder by recruitment ot external candidates 
who have been successful at a joint competitive examination for the first 
and second divisions. Subject to communal representation, vacancies in 
the two divisions are offered to the candidates in order of merit. 

Second Division. —All vacancies in this division are filled by recruitment 
of candidates who have been successful at the joint competitive examination 
referred to above. It is open to departments in cases of exceptional merit 
to promote a member of the third division to the second division, but such 
promotions are not allowed in more than one out of every five vacancies. 

Third Division. —This consists of typists and routine clerks and is recruit¬ 
ed wholly by a separate competitive examination. 

25 per cent, of the vacancies for direct recruitment in each division are 
reserved for Moslems and 8 1/3 of vacancies for members of other minority 
communities. 

The educational qualifications for the examination for the first and 
second divisions is the possession of a University degree or the Cambridge 
School Certificate “A” or the European High School or School Leaving 
Certificates of the Education Departments of certain provinces; and for the 
third division, the Matriculation examination or the Cambridge Junior or 
certain other equivalent certificates. In addition, candidates for the third 
division are required to produce a certificate of proficiency in typewriting 
from a recognised typewriting institution. 

To be eligible to appear at the first and second division examination 
candidates must be over 20 and under 24 years of age. For the third 
division the age-limits are over 17 and under 24. 

The subjects for the three divisions are the same, namely: — 

(a) Arithmetic. —The questions are designed to test intelligence, 

accuracy and rapidity in working. 

(b) General knowledge. —Candidates are required to give brief answers 

to questions concerning current events, common phenomena 
and matters of every day interest or common knowledge. 

(c) English composition. —Candidates are tested in (i) drafting, (li) 

precis writing, (iii) correcting mistakes in English, and 
(iv) proof correcting. 

the passage, marks are deducted in proportion to the shortage 

(A) Handwriting. —Candidates are required to copy a passage printed 
in English. Marks are awarded for accuracy, legibility, neat¬ 
ness and speed. If a candidate is unable to copy the whole of 
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The examination for the first and second divisions takes place biennially 
and for the third division annually. These examinations are held at 
different centres in India. 

The function of the Public Service Commission is confined to the holding 
of examinations and preparing lists of candidates in the order of merit. The 
postings of successful candidates to departments is settled by tne Home 
Department, who, for this purpose, obtain from other departments annually 
a forecast of the number of definitely foreseen vacancies to be filled by 
external candidates, together with a statement of their preference, if any, 
for candidates of a particular community. The Home Department endea¬ 
vours to allot to departments candidates of the communities desired by 
them, in so far as this is possible, having regard to the results of tiie 
examinations and the observance of the prescribed communal proportions. 
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appendix xm. 

Bates of pay admissible to the ministerial staff in the (government of India 
Secretariat and the Provincial Secretariats. 

Rs. 

Government of India — 

Superintendents . . . 600—20—600. 

Assistants .... 140—10—280 (efficiency bar)—10—310—16—400. 

Clerks (second division)— 

Men .... 80—4—120—6—200 (E. B. after 126). 

Women . . 100/3—104/2—108/2—112/2—4—120—6—200 

(E. B. after 126). 

Clerks (third division)— 

Men .... 60—2—80—3—126 (E. B. after 05). 

Women . . . 100/4—104/4—108/4—112/4—116/4—120—6—126 

(E. B. after 112). 

Stenographers . . 126—6—180—10—300. 

Madras— 

Superintendents . . . 175—26/2—200—30/2—260—40/2—300—60/2—360 

Upper division clerks . . 60—10/2—120—16/2—160. 

Lowor division clerks • • \ 

Typists and ateno-typists . J 40—3/2—56—6/2—70. 

Bombay — 

Upper Division — 

Senior superintendents . 400—26—600. 

Junior superintendents . 276—20—376. 

Senior assistants , . 180—10—200—16—200 (176—16—280 in Legal 

Department). 

Junior assistants . . 100—6—120—10—220 (E. B.at 170) (100—10—200 

in Legal Department). 

Stenographers . . . 160—6—250—10—300. 

Lower Division — 

Clerks higher grade . . 100—6—160. 

Clerks lower grade , . 60—8—95. 

Typists . . . Typists are generally remunerated on a piece work 

system. 

Bengal — 

Uppor division . . . 116—20/2—216—25/2—290—20/2—350 (Selection 

Grade Rs. 375—26—425). 

(Senior and junior head assistants reoeive a special pay of Rs. 86 and Rs. 42/8 respectively) 
Lower division . . . 60—8/2—70—0/2—130 (Selection grade 160—176). 

United Province — 

Superintendents . . . 300—25—450. 

Superior Service — 

Mir Munshi .... 100—10—300. 

Assistants .... 100 8 180 16^“240. 
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Rs. 

Subordinate Service — 

Reference olerks . . . 110—8—ISO. 

Assistants , . . . 50—2—60—4—100. 

Stenograph ***— 

Reporters . . . 200—10—300. 

Non-reporters . . • 100—10—200. 

Punjab — 

Superintendents • • . 350—25—500 (E. B.)—30—660. 

Assistants .... 120—10—300 (E. B. at 200). 

Senior clerks . . . 75—5—150 (E. B. at 100). 

Junior clerks ... 45—3—105 (E. B. at 90). 

Senior translators . . . 150—10—250. 

Junior translators • . 75—7—146. 

Stenographers ... 150—10—300 (E. B at 200). 

Note.—N ew scales of pay have not yet been introduced. The rates given above 
have been temporarily reduced by 15 per cent, for all entrants appointed on or after 1st 
January 1931. 

Bihar and Orissa — 

Head assistant . . . 300—16—375. 

Upper Division— 

Assistants . . . 125, 170, 210 and 240. 

Probationers . . . 85, 105 (second year). 

Lower Division— 

Assistants . . . 90—5—130. 

Assistants , . . 85—5—130. 

Assistants (Grade) . , 50, 55, 65, 75,85. 

Typists .... 60—5/2—85. 

Typists .... 40—2—60. 

Stenographers . . . 100—7—170. 


Central Provinces — 
Superintendents . 

Upper division— 
1st Grade . . 

2nd Grade 
Lower division . 
Stenographers 

Assam — 

Head assistants . 


. 250—10—350. 

. 125—5—150 (E. B.)—10—200. 

. 60—5—125. 

. 40—5—50—3—80 (E. B.}—2—100. 
■ 2 posts on 100—5—200—10—260. 

6 posts on 100—5—200. 

. 300—10—350. 


Special grade head assistants . 160—10—250—10—300. 

Upper division assistants . 160—10—200—10—270. 

Lower division assistants , 60—4—100—6—140. 

Stenographers . . . 100—5—200. 

Typists .... 50—5/2—75—5/3—86. 

(Selection grade 90—5/3—100.) 

30—3—60. 


Routine clerks 
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APPENPIX XIV. 

'1‘he more important recommendations of the Llewellyn Smith Committee 
regarding Secretariat procedure, indicating the taction taken thereon 
and certain further suggestions by the present Committee. 

Para 54. —That in dealing with the re- Accepted and inserted in Secretariat In*- 
commendations of important special Com- tructions (no. 50). 
mittees or Commissions of Inquiry, the 

normal procedure, which should be embodied Resort was had to this procedure on 
in the Rules of Business, should be to various occasions during the last fifteen 
place a qualified offioer of suitable standing years. It is impossible to lay down any 
•css special duty for the purpose of obtaining hard and fast rule. 

-Hite' necessary decisions of Government 
thereon, of carrying through the requisite 
consultations with departments of the 
Government of India and Provincial Gov- 
ments, and of seeing that such recom¬ 
mendations as are approved are brought 
into operation ; and that this officer should 
have as independents position as possible. 

Para. SO .—That modifications are re- We understand from the Auditor-General 
quired in the organisation and procedure that features in the organisation and proce- 
of the office of the Auditor-General. dure of his office leading to avoidable delays 

have been corrected aB far as reasonably 
possible. 

Para. 83. —That the cases coming before' 

Council should be carefully scrutinised, 
and if it be found that these include cases 
which ought to be settled by the depart¬ 
ments concerned, the appropriate step* 
should be taken to secure the necessary 
alteration in practice, and that rule 19 
of the Rules of Business should be modified 
so as to ensure that cases are not brought 
before Council unnecessarily. 

Paras. 85, 86-87 and 89. —That the 
procedure in connection with the Execu¬ 
tive Council is susceptible of improve¬ 
ment 

Paras 91-94. —That references to the The financial powers of the Government of 
Secretary of State on minor financial India and Local Governments have been 
matters should be reduced in number. greatly enhanced and the Auditor-General 

has been empowered to condone an omis¬ 
sion to make a previous reference to the 
Secretary of State in Council when the failure 
to obtain the previous sanction of that au¬ 
thority has involved a breach of the-letter 
rather than the spirit of the rule or order. 
[Rule 16 (2) of the Auditor-General’s Rules.} 

Para. 95. —That Secretaries should be Accepted and inserted in Secretariat 
allowed to communicate more freely with Instructions (no. 42). The procedure of 
the India Office by letter in place of formal Secretaries’ letters is now well established, 
despatches. 

Para. 97. —That reference to the Secre- This is now done, though some relatively 
Wury of State for sanction to expenditure unimportant drafts are seen in the Finance 
should ordinarily issue from the adminis- Department before issue. We consider that 
taative department concerned. such references should be confined to 

drafts of major importance. 


The Rules of Business regulating the pro¬ 
cedure in regard to proceedings of the Exe¬ 
cutive Council have recently been revised.’ 
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Paras. 9S—100 [a) That deputation of 
officers to discuss with local Governments 
and conferences with local Governments 
should be substituted where possible for 
correspondence. 

(6) That references to local Governments 
should be confined to those principally 
concerned and that the latter should only 
consult selected officers. That a time limit 
should be fixed for receipt of replies. 

Para. 102 .—That no case should be refer¬ 
red to another department except with 
the authority of a Deputy Secretary. 


Para. 102 .—That all departments should 
consider whether any references to other 
departments at present required by long 
standing rules or practice could under 
modem conditions be dispensed with; for 
example, a good many minor references 
to the Finance Department should be ob¬ 
viated if greater financial powers could be 
given to other departments. 

Para. 107.— That, wherever possible, 
consultation with other departments should 
be effected by personal interview between 
responsible officers of the departments 
concerned, that the result should be record¬ 
ed on the file by a note agreed between 
those officers; and that rule 11 (1) of the 
Buies of Business should be amended to 
make it clear that such consultation satis¬ 
fies its requirements. 

That when a case has been referred to 
and returned from another department and 
a difference of opinion between the depart¬ 
ments is disclosed, personal discussion 
should invariably be substituted for fur¬ 
ther noting; and that in any case where the 
two Members in charge of the depart¬ 
ments agree after personal discussion, the 
Secretaries should meet and put up a joint 
note giving the decision, after which there 
should be no further noting. 

Para. 107 .—That any file referred to an¬ 
other department should have attached 
to it a special form, signed by the officer 
by whose direction it is referred, specify¬ 
ing precisely the points on which the opi¬ 
nion of the other department is sought, or 
which it is desired to bring to the attention 
of that department. 


These points aeem to be adequately borne 
in mind 


Aooepted with the modification empower¬ 
ing an Under Secretary or in departments 
where there is no Under Secretary, an 
officer of the rank next below that of Under 
Secretary, to refer cases to another depart¬ 
ment [Secretariat Instructions No. 23 (i)]. 
Actually files of minor importance are re¬ 
ferred to other departments by Assistant 
Secretaries and we think that this practice 
might ordinarily be made the rule. We were 
told that the rigidity of the present rule in- 
volves delay and throws needless work on 
higher officers. 

In their resolution on the report, the 
Government of India stated that this re¬ 
commendation was accepted and would be 
acted upon. Conditions have greatly changed 
since the report of the Llewellyn Smith 
Committee and we suggest that the possibi¬ 
lity of reducing still further the number 
of inter-departmental references should be 
further examined. 

Accepted and inserted in Secretariat 
Instructions (nos. 22 and 14 respectively). 
Personal discussions do take place between 
officers at present, but we feel that they 
might be resorted to more frequently, 
specially in cases of difference of opinion. 


Accepted and inserted in Secretariat 
Instructions [23(2) and 24(1)] with the 
modification in the case of the first recom¬ 
mendation that the requirement of a specia- 
form is waived. In actual practice these 
recommendations are not strictly observed. 
Opinions of witnesses before us on the merits 
of the first proposal were divided, but the 
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That where it is necessary to consult majority considered that the suggestion 
more than one department on a case, such merely entailed unnecessary work. With 
consultation should take place simul- this, in most cases, we are disposed to agree, 
taneously, except when the multiplication but it is essential that a case should only 
of documents to be sent would involve an be referred to another department or to 
excessive expenditure of time and labour, another branch within the same department 
or when the occasion for consulting the when there is some definite reason for so 
second department does not arise until doing. The vague order “ So and so may 
the result of consulting some other de- first see ” is a favourite device for getting 
partment is known. rid of a file for the moment and either post¬ 

poning its proper examination or shifting 
the burden of work on to another department. 
Given the conditions prevailing in the Gov¬ 
ernment of India Secretariat we consider 
that the system of the inter-departmental 
reference of files is suitable, but we suggest 
a more rigid observanoe of Secretariat Ins¬ 
truction no. 24(i) which prescribes simul¬ 
taneous consultation when it is necessary 
to consult more than one department or 
when information' from several depart¬ 
ments ,has to be collected. The slow pro¬ 
gress of one file through various-departments 
is a common cause of delay. We think it 
very deeirable, further, that all important 
cases referred to another department and 
all cases referred for a second time to a de¬ 
partment should be referred to an officer 
by name or designation. This procedure is 
resorted to at present at times, but it would 
expedite work if more generally adopted, 
as the existence of such cases would at onoe 
become known to an offioer, who could ensure 
that they were not neglected. 

Paras. X08 — 34 .—That the revised Secre- The recommendations in this Appendix 
tariat procedure detailed in Appendix B were accepted subject to a few modifications 
«of the Llewellyn Smith Committee Report and inserted in Appendix B of Appendices 
be introduced. to Secretariat Instructions. The procedure 

laid down in that Appendix was first intro¬ 
duced in the Commerce Department and 
later extended to other departments. The 
present procedure of departments is subs¬ 
tantially the same as that laid down in 
Appendix B of the Secretariat Instructions. 
We need only note the following points:— 
(*) Indexing (para. 15 of Appendix B of 
the Report .)—-Our predescessors considered it 
most important that the main work of in¬ 
dexing should be done at the time of the re¬ 
ceipt of correspondence and that there should 
be available in each branch an index ac¬ 
curate and always up-to-date (para 114 of 
the report). We find that in some depart¬ 
ments this work is not attended to promptly, 
but every effort should be made to maintain 
an up-to-date index, and it should be the 
duty of the Chief Superintendent to ensure 
that this is done. 

(ii) Numbering of letters. (Para. 24). _ 

Almost all departments have introduced the 
system of fixed numbers for cases on which 
references are received frequently, and in 
some departments, e.g., the Industries 
and Labour Department, the numbers have 
been fixed once for all, and are not changed 
from year to year. This procedure facili¬ 
tates referencing, and we suggest that the 
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system of permanent numbers (possibly 
with the addition of the year in which the 
file was started) should be adopted as far 
as possible. Some departments give, in 
addition, a separate serial number to all 
letters issued to the India Office. This seems 
unneoessaiy and should be discontinued. 
The object in view should be to make the 
reference number as brief as possible, since 
we were told that the length of some existing 
numbers adds appreciably to the cost of 
telegrams. 

(fit) Action by officers on fresh receipts. 
(Para. 27 ).—Official receipts are generally 
seen by the Assistant Secretary and in 
certain departments also by the Under and 
Deputy Secretary. We recognise, however, 
that it is not possible, except in a limited 
numbers of eases, for these officers to dispose 
or make suggestions for disposing of 
these receipts or to give instructions to 
the office as to the scope of the note to be 
prepared and the extent to which they desire 
precedents or references to be put up. At 
the same time it is desirable that they should 
continue to see receipts on arrival for the 
purposes indicated above. Moreover the 
practice enables them to know what refer* 
encee have been received in the depart* 
ment, and also it constitutes a salutary 
check on delays by the offioe. Further we 
consider that all files marked by one depart¬ 
ment to another should, on receipt in the 
department concerned, be seen by the branch 
otfioer. 

(tv) Printing. (Para. 64 ).—There seems to 
have been an improvement in the edit¬ 
ing of notes before printing ainoe 1920, but. 
the evidence before us suggests that there 
is still scope for more care and Chief Super¬ 
intendents should pay particular attention 
to this point. 

(t>) Checks on delay. (Para. 6C >).—It was 
deoided to continue reminder lists, arrear 
lists and suspense and await lists. Not all 
departments maintain every one of these 
lists and we do not propose to add to their 
work by insisting on uniformity. It is 
suggested, however, that each department 
should satisfy itself that the checks on delay 
imposed by it are adequate in aotual 
practice. 


OIFD—279 HD—S 2-22*11-37—500. 



